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IN ROME WITH HORACE. 


éé OMA! Roma! te saluto.” 1 


knew nothing better than Lu- 
ther’s cry with which to greet the city 
of my long desire. Yet it was the im- 
perial, not the pontifical city that I hail- 
ed—the majestic, dead queen, not the 
living, whining beggar. 

It is impossible that Rome could have 
known what Horace was doing for it. 
Livy wrote the history of the Empire in 
prose, and Virgil wrote its romance in 
poetry. It is not to be wondered at that 
the age lavished its honors upon both. 
But this man, who wrote of the common 
life of the common people, has made 
Rome dearer to the world’s heart than 
they. We are making no comparisons 
between the genius or the art of the 
three. We say simply that this poet, who 
embodied the actual, average thought 
and feeling of his time, has enriched his 
age as no other. The “ New-Zealander,” 
who a thousand years from now may 
walk through the ruined streets of Lon- 
don, will not carry Milton nor Macaulay, 
but Dickens in his pockets. There is 
something more sure of immortality than 


genius or art; and that is, human sym- 
pathy with human life. 

I think a man may be pardoned, if his 
first day in Rome is one of delicious ex- 
citement, and if his recol'ections of it are 
no more sharply outlined than those of 
some happy, but confused dream. I 
confess that my heart beat loud and fast 
when, for the first time, I threaded the 
Via di Marforio, on my way to the Fo- 
rum. I came out upon an uneven, low- 
lying quadrilateral, partly filled with ruins. 
A sharp turn to the right revealed a steep 
road leading to a height overlooking the 
whole. I hurried up this ascent, and 
then sat down to consult my guide-book 
as to my whereabout. Opening to the 
plat of the Forum, I found that I was 
sitting upon the summit of the hill, which, 
two thousand years ago, was the-one 
centre of the civilized world, and which 
Rome called the Capitol. 

* *+ * *© *# @& * © 

It is easy to see, both upon the pages 
of Horace and from the ruins that re- 
main, that this spot was the focus of the 
whole city life. What is called the top 
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of the Capitol, is, in fact, somewhat low- 
er than the ground upon either hand. 
Here, between the twin summits, stood 
the Tabularium, wherein were preserved 
the laws of the Empire, engraved on 
bronze. Horace speaks of them as the 
“tabule peccare vetantes.” This one 
casual allusion is, by the way, highly 
significant of the man. He only refers 
to the laws in this record office to point 
a satire upon certain of the earlier poets, 
declaring their productions to be “as 
dry as a law- book.” 

This Tabularium—a magnificent por- 
tico and court—stood upon a terrace, 
whose front toward the Forum was sup- 
ported by a series of grand arches and 
massive walls, which yet, in great part, 
remain. Below this, under that part of 
the hill toward the Tiber, was a less- 
er, but richly ornamented portico, from 
which opened we know not how many 
attorneys’ offices. Twelve statues of the 
gods (Dii Consentes) stood under this 
entablature ; but whether designed as a 
compliment or a warning to the Roman 
lawyers, neither historians nor poets 
have informed us. 

As the Capitol was the centre of Ro- 
man legislation and jurisprudence, so 
also was it associated With the highest 
religious ceremonies of the State. Up- 
on this summit, to the left, stood the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Though 
the grandest of Rome’s temples, not a 
stone can be identified as having be- 
longed to it. From this terrace of the 
Tabularium, a magnificent flight of steps 
led up to the golden doors behind which 
was the wealth of a kingdom in works of 
all precious materials. Here every tri- 
umphant hero brought his stately offer- 
ings. To be borne up this way amid 
the applause of Rome; to see these 
gates unbarred and flung open at his ap- 
proach; fo be crowned on this height, 
was to the Roman the last pinnacle of 
earthly greatness. Do we wonder, then, 
that Horace, looking forward to an im- 
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mortality of fame, found only here that 
which would indisputably endure; and 
watching the solemn processions which, 
upon the ides of every month, wound up 
the side of this hill, bearing, amid the 
singing of boys, the stated offerings to 
Vesta, his most ardent hope finds no 
higher flight than in the words: 

“I shall not wholly die! 

Renewing bloom from praise in after-ages, 

My growth through time shall be to fresher youth, 

Long as the High-Priest with the Silent Virgin 

Ascends the sacred Capitol of Rome.” 


To-day, the church of S. Maria di 
Ara Ceeli covers the ancient site, and 
the traveler looks up to see the robed 
priests and silent virgins winding in and 
out of the church-doors, amid the sing- 
ing of songs unknown to the Rome of 
Horace, and bearing emblems of a re- 
ligion of which he had never heard. 
The words of the man—a breath when 
spoken, a few strokes on parchment when 
written —have outlasted, by a thousand 
years, the highest exponent of the na- 
tion’s greatness. 

Going into the museum upon the Cap- 
itol, one day—for a part of the space is 
now thus occupied—one of the first 
things which caught my eye was a bronze 
tablet, inscribed to the honor of Septi- 
mus Severus, partly effaced. Near to 
it was also the bronze foot of a colossal 
statue, found on a pedestal belonging to 
the massive pyramid erected to Caius 
Czstius, and supposed to have been part 
of a statue of that personage. If the 
tablet suggested the first line of the ode 
from which we have quoted, how much 
more this ragged relic. This colossus 
had been set up in the very day of 
Horace. Of it now only a foot remains. 
The pyramid, though retaining its full 
height of 114 feet, shows the deep mark- 
ings of time; and of Caius Cxstius him- 
self we know almost nothing, except 
that the pyramid of stone, and the huge 
monument of brass, were erected to his 
memory. For my own part, I could 
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hardly doubt that it was while looking 
upon this pretentious work, newly com- 
pleted, that Horace composed the lines 
so often quoted: 

“ T have built a monument than bronze more lasting, 

Soaring more high than regal pyramids, 

Which nor the stealthy gnawing of the rain-drop, 

Nor the vain rush of Boreas, shall destroy.” 

The Capitoline summit, toward the 
Tiber, was the citadel of the city. Here, 
upon the Tarpeian Rock, was the cen- 
tral fortress —the very heart of Rome’s 
military power. It was “from the hill- 


top of the Capitol” that the state was 
accustomed to— 


« Show to a world’s applause 
The glorious image of a conquering chief, 
With Delian leaves adorned, 
Who crushed the swelling menaces of Kings.” 

We find that it is linked with the fate 
of the Empire in these odes. The ruin 
of a province was only a wound. The 
loss of the Capitol was death. It was 
the objective point of all warfare against 
the state. Of Cleopatra he says: 

« « « *Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus et imperio parabat.” 

Thus this one hill bore upon its ter- 
race and double summit the highest ex- 
ponents of the religion, law, and military 
power of Rome. To a patriot—and 
there never was a truer one than this 
poet—it had a threefold sanctity. 

But there are few things sacred to a 
professed politician. Place-hunters, un- 
der the Empire, delighted to become in 
turn custodians of this hill. According 
to the barbarous customs of those days, 
the friends of the administration not only 
monopolized such offices, but were per- 
mitted to do about as they chose in the 
disposal of the revenues. One of this 
class, named Petelius, having enriched 
himself out of the treasures of the tem- 
ple, was impeached therefor. It was 
proved that he was a personal friend of 
the Emperor, and, of course, a verdict 
of “ Not guilty” was rendered. But this 
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Horace, who had his own opinion of 
such courts of justice, never calls him 
by any other name‘than “the Capitoline 


thief.” 
Looking down from the terrace upon 


which stood the Tabularium (where now 
stands the modern palace of the Capi- 
tol), one would have seen in the days of 
Horace all the noble dasilicas and tem- 
ples, arches and columns, of which but 
the ruins now remain. The Forum, 
originally not more than two hundred by 
four hundred feet, under the Empire, 
had been practically enlarged to three 
or four times that size. The Via Sacra, 
which, in the earliest days, ran upon one 
side of the Forum, ran through the centre 
of it as it then appeared. Every square 
foot was paved with marble or other 
choice stone. From the beautiful col- 
umns yet standing, it is evident that the 
height of architectural art and skill was 
here displayed. According to Horace, 
the Via Sacra must have been to the leis- 
ure of ancient Rome what the Champs- 
Elysées are to Paris. Here was the so- 
cial exchange of the city. The magni- 
ficent porches of the various temples, 
the noble peristyles and open courts of 
curia and basilica were the resort of all 
men of ease. Libraries, courts of jus- 
tice, and legislative halls called hither 
the scholars, lawyers, and politicians. 
Along one side of the Forum ran a row 
of shops. The immeasurable palace of 
the Czsars overlooked it from the other 
side. This made it also the focus of 
fashionable trade and of fashionable dis- 
play. 

The fourth epode gives us one of the 
scenes which had become common in 
Rome: that of a vulgar upstart who had 
won both fortune and rank by fraud and 
duplicity. Lytton has a spirited trans- 
lation of this. A part is as follows: 


“ Thou on whose flank still burns the Spanish whip- 
cord, 

Thou on whose limbs still galls the bruise of chains, 

Strut as thou wilt in arrogance of purse-pride, 

Fortune can change not the man’s native breed. 
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Mark, as along the Sacred Way thou flauntest, 
Puffing thy toga, twice three cubits wide — 

Mark with what frankness indignation loathes thee, 
Seen in the looks of every passer-by.” 


The ninth satire, too long to be in- 
troduced in verse, gives a life-like and 
amusing description of a literary para- 
site, who, meeting Horace in this walk, 
insisted upon being numbered among 
the poet’s most intimate friends. One 
of my keenest pleasures in Rome was to 
read this satire, sitting upon the slope 
of the Capitol overlooking the actual 
scene. Horace describes himself as in 
the habit of spending a part of each day’s 
leisure, walking up and down this favor- 
ite promenade. Here a spruce young 
fellow, known to him but by name, seizes 
upon his hand with such inquiries as 
could only be put by one’s dearest friends. 
All the poet’s brief answers are of no 
avail. He winds here and there among 
the public buildings on either hand, hop- 


ing to make some turn where the other 
will be unwilling to follow, meanwhile 
wiping the perspiration freely from his 


face. He longs to tell the fellow his 
real opinion of him; but when he opens 
his mouth to speak it, the kindness of 
his heart forbids the words. Dolefully 
he imagines his own grave, with the epi- 
taph above it, “Bored to death by a 
fool.” At length he feigns an errand to 
the Public Gardens on the other side of 
the Tiber. Nothing daunted, the would- 
be friend professes his readiness to go 
even farther, if need be. I used to fancy 
I could see the two going down that part 
of the Via Sacra, which is now uncover- 
ed, the poet “drooping his ears like a 
surly ass under a double burden,” the 
garrulous young egotist, effervescent 
with self-praises, and voluble with happy 
prophecies of his future, could he but 
once be introduced by Horace to some 
worthy patron. 

The Via Nova, by which the ill-as- 
sorted pair left the Via Sacra, is still in 
part traceable, and a round church, it- 
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self ancient, upon yet more ancient sub- 
structions, marks quite certainly the site 
of the temple of Vesta; when the young 
enthusiast was suddenly reminded that 
he was under bonds to appear in the 
neighboring law-court at that hour. But 
preferring to lose his suit rather than to 
lose his hold upon a court-poet, he kept 
tongue and feet in motion. Near to the 
Tiber, Horace meets a waggish friend, 
who, seeing the poet’s frantic signs of 
distress, is purposely blind to all winks 
and callous to all pinchings. When 
Horace claimed to have an engagement 
with him, he persisted in denying it; 
when he asked for a few words in pri- 
vate with him, the friend declined, on 
conscientious grounds—this was a holy 
Sabbath with the Jews of the city; and 
Horace declares that he was only saved 
from dying outright by the appearance 
of the callow poet’s adversary in law, 
who dragged him off neck and heels to 
answer to his charge in court. 

A reference to other scenes of the Via 
Sacra, in the seventh epode, is of special 
interest to all English-speaking tourists. 
He, deprecating the renewal of civil war, 
urges that the sword may rather be 
turned to new conquests— 

« That the intact Briton may be seen 
In captive chains the Sacred Way descending.” 

The Capitoline Mount was not to be 
trod by captives. The triumphal pro- 
cessions, which entered the city by the 
Appian Gate, passed through the little 
valley between the Aventine and the 
Celian, then following the south base of 
the Celian, between it and the Palatine, 
came upon the Via Sacra at its north- 
ern extremity, near the Coliseum. Then 
the unbroken procession kept its course 
straight through the Forum. But when 
the chariot of the Roman conqueror had 
reached the turn where the Via Sacra 
ended in the Clivus Capitolinus, and the 
winding ascent began, the captive lead- 
ers were ordered to the prisons upon 
the right, while the hero and the spoils 
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of war, turning to the left, kept on their 
way up to the temples that overlooked 
the Forum and the city. 

The “descending” of the captives 
seems to refer to the part of the way 
which remained to them, after the Ro- 
man General and the army had turned 
to the ascent of the Capitol —the short 
way that led from the Via Sacra to the 
Mamertine Prison. 

This prison—seven centuries old in 
the day of Horace—is in part uninjured. 
It can hardly be doubted, from the de- 
scription given in Livy, that the prison 
consisted of two parts: that which was 
above ground, and that which was sub- 
terranean. Speaking of the punishment 
of a certain traitor to the Roman state, 
he says that “he was sent to the lower 
prison, and there died.” The place of 


the upper prison is now occupied by a 
church; but the cells to which the un- 
happy captives “descended” are pos- 
sibly as strong to-day as when first 


built, twenty-five hundred years ago. 
They are two in number, one above the 
other—the upper one itself below the nat- 
ural surface of the city. The lower cell is 
about twenty feet in diameter, and about 
ten feet high in its centre. The only 
entrance to this lower cell, in the time 
of the Empire, was an opening in the 
middle of its vaulted roof, of sufficient 
size to admit the body of aman. Here 
perished Jugurtha by starvation. Here 
Vercingetorix, the Gaulish chief; Ce- 
thegus and Lentulus, the accomplices 
of Catiline; and Joras, the Jewish Gen- 
eral, felt the cruel vengeance of Rome. 
Sallust says that “the filth, the dark- 
ness, and the smell of this place were 
terrible.” If this was a fate that a 
Horace could composedly wish to the 
brave defenders of their own English 
homes, what must have been “the ten- 
der mercies” of a Nero and a Caligula? 

The home of our poet’s great patron 
was not far from here, on the northern 
slope of the Esquiline, facing the Coli- 
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seum. No part of Rome shows more 
strikingly the changes of its surface and 
contourthanthis. Onegeneration would 
build a lofty house upon some slope; 
the next would connect the original 
building with the hill behind it by a 
series of arches, and then use the whole 
as the substruction of a still grander 
edifice. Then, when the high-reaching 
towers and palaces themselves fell in 
ruin, the broken mass would form a new 
surface, and perchance a new hill above 
the buried house of former years. So 
Nero treated the lordly mansion of Mz- 
cenas; so crumbled the palace of Nero, 
and buried the house beneath it. And 
here, under what appears to be a part 
of the Esquiline itself, one wanders to- 
day among chambers, courts, and cor- 
ridors where Mzcenas was wont to re- 
ceive an almost kingly retinue. Here is 
not only a palace, but a garden under- 
ground. The pedestals yet remain where 
statues once stood; the basins yet re- 
main where fountains danced and spark- 
led. In some of the apartments, open- 
ing off from what are now caverns, but 
were once courts open to the sky, are 
walls and ceilings elaborately ornament- 
ed with the most perfect specimens of 
mural paintings found in Rome. The 
arabesques here brought to view were 
the delight and the study of Raphael. 
There can be little doubt that at least 
parts of these deep-buried halls and 
gardens belonged to that dear friend 
whom Horace delighted to call “the gem 
of Roman Knighthood.” There is no 
more delightful study in Horace than 
that of the friendship between these two 
men: to see a wealthy patron without 
arrogance, a dependent and grateful cli- 
ent that is free from all servility. There 
was no condescension on the part of the 
one, no cringing in the other. Here I 
was glad to believe the two had walked 
together, discussing the manuscript of 
many of these odes, before they had 
elsewhere seen the light. Life was pleas- 
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ant to them both; and though Seneca 
might sneer with stoical disdain at such 
sentiments, Mzcenas expressed the feel- 
ing of these two kindly hearts in the 
words : 
“* Vita dum superest bene est : 

Hanc mihi vel acuta 

Si sedeam cruce sustine.” 

The imperial palace, in the day of 
Horace, was confined to the Palatine, 
across the Forum from the Esquiline. 
There is an occasional reference to it in 
the odes. And in the Secular Hymn 
there is a mention of the “merciful Apol- 
lo” that stood in the centre of the im- 
perial library—an Apollo with the how 
lying at his feet, and the lyre and Alec- 
trum in his hands. In the ruins of the 
palace, one may see, to-day, the only 
“fretted ceilings” of ancient Rome that 
have been preserved uninjured; and I 
thought, when looking at them, of the 
“black Care” that Horace said flitted 
even beneath such roofs. Many of the 
under-ground chambers are partly filled 
with the “two-handled jars” that have 
outlasted the wine that was in them, by 
—who shall say how many centuries? 
Many beautiful tessellated pavements 
are exposed by modern research; but 
of the whole hill, one mile and a half in 
circumference, no better description can 
be given than that in Byron’s lines: 

** Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower, grown, 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers, arches crushed, columns 
strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescoes steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peeped, 
Deeming it midnight.” 

Of the theatres that were existing in 
the age of Augustus, only one remains 
in such shape as to give a tolerable idea 
of what it once was. But this theatre 
of Marcellus was undoubtedly the resort 
of all the fashionables of the day. Fin- 
ished under imperial supervision and 
named after the imperial heir, supple- 
mented by a magnificent portico, large 
enough to give refuge to the twenty 
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thousand spectators of the theatre in 
case of rain, we may easily know that it 
was ¢he resort of all Rome’s notables. 
It was within these walls, now silent, 
that the populace welcomed the first ap- 
pearance of Mecenas, after his recov- 
ery from a dangerous illness, with “a 
mighty and thrice-repeated applause, 
which was echoed from the Vatican 
Mount,” beyond the Tiber. It was here 
that Menas, the vulgar soldier of fort- 
une, selling his sword to the last, highest 
bidder, excited the indignation of Hor- 
ace, by taking a seat in the rows reserv- 
ed for Roman patricians. And they are 
all gone now—big and little, the fortu- 
nate and the jealous ; and to-day, stable- 
boys curry their donkeys in stables built 
among the arches, and blacksmiths show 
their smoke-grimed faces where senators 
were wont to display their august pres- 
ence. 

They are all gone now; and so, when 
I had explored what remains of their 
temples, their fortresses, their courts of 
law, their resorts of leisure, of pleasure, 
of fashion, and of social delights, there 
was one place yet to visit, that was— 
their graves. 

Upon what was once the Campus 
Martius, there stands yet the mausole- 
um of Augustus. The city has crowded 
thick about it now; but this circular 
tomb, 220 feet in diameter and 50 feet 
high, stood there in the midst of noble 
gardens and public walks. It was cov- 
ered with marbles from base to crown. 
Above it, the gilded statue of the Em- 
peror was beautiful in the sun. By the 
gateway of its entrance, two obelisks of 
Egyptian granite kept guard. Horace 
saw the work of the mausoleum complet- 
ed, and he also saw that day of Rome’s 
greatest mourning, when it was first 
opened to receive the ashes of the dead. 
Bysome strange reckoning, Murray gives 
the date of this event nearly half a cent- 
ury out of the way. It is certain that 
Marcellus died before Virgil, and that 
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Virgil died before Horace, and that Hor- 
ace died before Augustus, and that Au- 
gustus himself had been dead eight years 
before the date A. D. 22, which date Mur- 
ray assigns to the death of Marcellus. 
So, in spite of Murray, I knew that 
Horace had here seen to set that “Jul- 
jan Star” of which he had uttered such 
happy prophecies ; he had here seen the 
tree fall in its full prime, “the tree that 
grew to greatness by noiseless increase.” 
This mausoleum, wherein was first 
laid the darling of the Empire, is “the 
newly finished tomb” to which Virgil 
alludes, in that most tender passage of 
all the AEneid, beginning — 
“ Quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 


Campus aget. gemitus! vel quz, Tiberne, videbis! 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere recentem!” 
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It was easy to imagine that I saw 
Horace and Virgil taking part in these 
funeral rites, and (in the language of the 
latter) “scattering the milk- white lilies 
from full hands.” 

Augustus found his resting-place here. 
Virgil was laid in the solitary tomb, which, 
from the promontory of Pausilypus, over- 
looks Naples and its bay. Mecenas, 
last of the long line of Etrurian Princes, 
was buried in his own gardens upon the 
Esquiline; and within two months after 
his death, Horace, whom in his will he 
called “his other self,” was sleeping be- 
side him. And when the urn was closed 
wherein were deposited the ashes of the 
last of the noble coterie that formed the 
Court of Augustus, then the Rome of 
Letters, of Art, and of Empire was dead. 

H. D. JENKINS. 
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66 OW much you resemble Mrs. 
Arnold!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor’s wife, after an hour’s acquaintance, 


the day we reached Fort ——. It was 
not the first time I had heard my resem- 
blance to this, to me, unknown lady 
remarked on. A portion of the regi- 
ment of Colored troops to which Doctor 
Kline belonged, and which we met on 
their way in to the States, as we were 
coming out, had been camped near us 
one night; anda colored laundress, who 
had good-naturedly come over to our 
tent to take the place of my girl, who 
was sick, had broken into the same ex- 
clamation on first beholding me. Cap- 
tain Arnold belonged to the same regi- 
ment, and was expecting, like all the 
Volunteers then in the Territory, to be 
ordered home and mustered out of serv- 
ice, as soon as the body of Regular 
troops to which my husband belonged, 
could be assigned their respective posts. 


Their expectations were not to be real- 
ized for some time yet; and when I left 
the Territory, a year later, a part of 
these troops were-still on the frontier. 
Fort was not our destination; to 
reach it, we should be obliged to pass 
through, and stop for a day or two, at 
the very post of which Captain Arnold 
had command—which would afford me 
excellent and ample opportunity for judg- 
ing of the asserted likeness between this 
lady and myself. I must explain why 
we were, in a measure, compelled to stop 
at Fort Desolation (we will call it so). 
It was located in the midst of a desert— 
the most desolate and inhospitable that 
can be imagined—in the heart of an In- 
dian country, and just so far removed 
from the direct route across the desert 
as to make it impracticable to turn in 
there with a command, or large number 
of soldiers; for which reason, troops 
crossing here always carried water-bar- 
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rels filled, with them. A small party, 
however, such as ours was then, could 
not with any safety camp out the one 
night they must, despite the best ambu- 
lance-mules, pass on the desert. 

With most pardonable curiosity, I en- 
deavored to learn something more of the 
woman who was so much like me in ap- 
pearance; and I began straightway to 
question Mrs. Kline about her. The 
impression of a frank, open character, 
which this lady had made on me at first, 
vanished at once when she found that 
Mrs. Arnold was to be made the subject 
of conversation between us. 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“Yes—quite so.” Ahem! and look- 
ed like me. But my mother’s saying, 
that there might be a striking resem- 
blance between a very handsome and a 
very plain person, presented itself to my 
memory like an uninvited guest, and I 
concluded not to fall to imagining vain 
things on so slight a support. 

“What kind of a man is Captain Ar- 
nold?” 

“The most good-natured man in the 
world.” 

“Oh!” Something in the manner of 
her saying this in praise of Captain Ar- 
nold made me think she wanted to say 
nothing further; so I stopped question- 
ing. 

We left the Doctor and his wife early 
the next morning, and reached Fort 
Desolation at night-fall. The Orderly 
had preceded us a short distance, and, 
when the ambulance stopped at the Cap- 
tain’s quarters, Mrs. Arnold appeared 
on the threshold, holding a lantern in 
her hand. She raised it, to let the light 
fall into the ambulance ; and as the rays 
fell on her own face, I could see that she 
looked like—a sister I had. The Cap- 
tain was absent, inspecting the picket- 
posts he had established along the river, 
and would return by morning, Mrs. Ar- 
nold said; and she busied herself with 
me in a pleasant, pretty manner. She 
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could not resemble me in height or fig- 
ure, I said to myself, for she was small- 
er and more delicately made; nor had 
any one in our family such deep-blue 
eyes, save mother—we children had to 
content ourselves with gray ones. 

The night outside was dark and chil- 
ly; but in the Captain’s house, there 
were light and warmth, and it was bright 
with the fires that burned in the fire- 
places of the different rooms —all open- 
ing one into the other. I was forcibly 
struck with the difference between the 
quarters at Fort —— and Mrs. Arnold’s 
home at Fort Desolation. Comforts 
(luxuries, in this country) of all kinds 
made it attractive: bright carpets were 
on the floors here; while at the Doctor’s 
quarters at Fort ——, one was always 
reminded of cold feet and centipedes, 
when looking at the naked adobe floors. 
Embroidered covers were spread on the 
tables, and white coverlets on the beds; 
while at the Doctor’s all these things 
were made hideous by hospital-linen 
and gray blankets. Easy-chairs and 
lounges, manufactured from flour-bar- 
rels, saw-bucks, and candle-boxes, were 
made gorgeous and comfortable with red 
calico and sheep’s-wool; but the crown- 
ing glory of parlor, bed-room, and sitting- 
room was a dazzling toilet-set of China 
—gilt-edged, and sprinkled with delicate 
bouquets of moss-roses and foliage. 

“Where did you get it?” I asked, in 
astonishment — of envy. 

“Isn’t it pretty?” she asked, trium- 
phantly. “The Captain’s Quartermas- 
ter, Lieutenant Rockdale, brought it from 
Santa Fé for me, and paid a mint of 
money for it, no doubt.” 

At the supper-table, I saw Lieutenant 
Rockdale, who commanded the post in 
the Captain’s absence, being the only 
officer there besideS the Captain; and, 
as he messed with them altogether, I 
need not say that the table was well 
supplied with all the delicacies that New 
York and Baltimore send out to less 
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highly favored portions of the universe, 
in tin cans. Lieutenant Rockdale was 
a handsome man—a trifle effeminate, 
perhaps, with languishing, brown eyes 
and a soft voice. He seemed delighted 
with our visit, and took my husband off 
to his own quarters, while Mrs. Arnold 
and I looked over pictures of her friends, 
over albums, and at all the hundred lit- 
tle curiosities which she had accumu- 
lated while in the Territory. The cares 
of the household seemed to sit very 
lightly on her; a Negro woman, Con- 
stantia, and a Mulatto boy, of twelve or 
thirteen, sharing the labor between them. 
The boy seemed to be a favorite with 
Mrs. Arnoid, though she tantalized and 
tormented him, as I afterward found 
she tormented and tantalized every liv- 
ing creature over which she had the 
power. 

I had noticed, while Constantia and 
Fred were clearing off the table, that she 
had cut him a slice from a very choice 


cake, toward which the child had cast 


longing looks. Placing it carefully on 
a plate, when he had to leave it for a mo- 
ment to do something his mistress had 
bidden him, in the twinkling of an eye 
she had hidden it; and when the boy 
missed it, she expressed her regret at 
his carelessness, and artfully led his 
suspicions toward Constantia. Hearing 
him whimpering and sniffling as he went 
back and forth between dining-room and 
kitchen, his childish distress at losing 
the cake seemed to afford her the same 
amusement that a stage-play would, and 
she laughed till the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. Later, he was summoned 
to replenish the fire; and, knowing the 
little darky’s aversion for going out of 
the house bare-headed (he had an idea 
that his cap could prevent the Indian 
arrows from penetrating his skull), she 
hid the cap he had left in the adjoining 
room, and then laughed immoderately at 
his terror on leaving the house without 
it. The next morning, she led me out 
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to the stables to show me her horse—a 
magnificent, black animal, wild-eyed, with 
arestless, fretful air. Crossing the space 
in front of the house, she called to a sol- 
dier with sergeant-chevrons on his arms 
—a man with just enough of Negro blood 
in his veins to stamp him with the curse 
of his race. 

“Harry!” she called to him, “ Harry, 
come hold Black for me; I want to give 
him a piece of sugar.” She opened her 
hand to let him see the pieces, and he 
touched his cap and followed us. He 
loosened the halter and led the horse up 
to us, but the animal started back when 
he saw Mrs. Arnold, and would not let 
her approach him. Harry patted his 
neck and soothed him, and Mrs. Arnold 
holding the sugar up to his view, the 
horse came to take it from her hand; 
but she quickly clutched his lip with her 
fingers, and blew into his face till the 
horse reared and plunged so that Harry 
could hold him no longer. Laughing 
like an imp, she called to Harry: 

“Get on him and hold him, if you can 
not manage him in that way: get on 
him anyhow, and let Mrs. —— see him 
dance.” 

The Mulatto’s flashing black eyes 
were bent on her with a singularly re- 
proachful look; but the next moment he 
was on the horse’s back, the horse snort- 
ing and jumping in a perfectly frantic 
manner. 

When Mrs. Arnold had sufficiently 
recovered from her merriment, she ex- 
plained that the horse had not been rid- 
den for a month; the last time she had 
ridden him he had thrown her—she had 
pricked him with a pin to urge him on 
faster. 

About noon the Captain arrived; and 
I found him, as Mrs. Kline had de- 
scribed, “the most good-natured man 
in the world,” and, to all appearances, 
loving his wife with the whole of his big 
heart. He was big in stature, too, with 
broad shoulders, pleasant face, and cheer- 
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ful, ringing voice. The shaggy dog, 
who had slunk away from Mrs. Arnold, 
came leaping up on his master when he 
saw him; the horse he had ridden rub- 
bed his nose against his master’s shoul- 
der before turning to go into his stable, 
and Constantia and Fred beamed on him 
with their white teeth and laughing eyes 
from the kitchen door. Later in the 
afternoon, he asked what I thought of 
his quarters, and told me how hard his 
Colored soldiers had worked to build the 
really pretty adode house in strict ac- 
cordance with his wishes and directions. 
But I could not quite decide whether he 
was more proud of the house or of the 
affection his men all had for him. Then 
he told me the story of almost every 
piece of furniture in the house; and, 
moving from room to room, we came to 
where their bed stood. Resting beside 
it was his carbine, which the Orderly had 
brought in. Taking it in his hand to 
examine it, he pointed it at his wife’s 
head with the air of a brigand, and ut- 
tered, in unearthly tones: 

“Your money, or your life.” 

With a quick, cat-like spring, she was 
by the bed, had thrust her hands under 
the pillow, and the next instant was 
holding two Derringers close to his 
breast. Throwing back her head, like a 
heroine in velvet trowsers on the stage, 
she returned, in the same strain: 

“TI can play a hand at that game, too, 
and go you one better!” 

She laughed as she said it—the laugh 
that she laughed with her white teeth 
clenched—-but there was a “glint” in 
her eye that I had never seen in a blue 
eye before. 

When once more on the way, my hus- 
band asked me how I liked Mrs. Ar- 
nold. “Very well,” said I; “but ——,” 
and I did not hesitate to tell him of the 
peculiarities I had noticed about her. 
He himself was charmed with her 
sprightliness, so he only responded with, 
“Pshaw! women!” after which I main- 
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tained an offended (he said, offensive) 
silence on the subject. 

Not quite four months later, my hus- 
band was recalled to Santa Fé, and we 
again crossed the desert, with only three 
men as escort. I had heard nothing 
from either Mrs. Arnold or the Captain 
in all this time, for our post was farther 
out than theirs; indeed, so far out that 
nothing belonging to the same Military 
Department passed by that way. It was 
midsummer, and the dreary hills shut- 
ting in Fort Desolation, and running 
down toward the river some distance 
back of the place, were baked hard and 
black in the sun; the little stream that 
had meandered along through the low 
inclosure of the fort in winter time, was 
now a mere bed of slime, and the pla- 
teaux, which had been leveled for the 
purpose of erecting the Captain’s house 
and the Commissary buildings on them, 
could not boast of a single spear of grass 
or any other sign of vegetation.. The 
Captain’s house lay on the highest of 
these plateaux; lower down, across the 
creek, were the Quartermaster and Com- 
missary buildings (here, too, were Lieu- 
tenant Rockdale’s quarters); and to the 
left, on the other side of the men’s quar- 
ters, was the guard-house—part jaca/, 
part tent-cloth. 

How could any one live here and be 
happy? Black and bald the earth, as 
far as the eye could reach; black and 
dingy the tents and the huts that strew- 
ed the flat; murky and dark the ridge 
of fog that rose on the unseen river; 
murky and silent the clefts in the rocks 
where the sun left darkness forever. 

It might have been the fading light of 
the waning day that cast the peculiarly 
sombre shadow on the Captain’s house 
as we drew up to it; but I thought the 
same shadow must have fallen on the 
Captain’s face, when he appeared in the 
door to greet us. Presently Mrs. Ar- 
nold fluttered up in white muslin and 
blue ribbons ; and both did their best to 
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make us comfortable. How my hus- 
band felt, I don’t know; but they did 
not succeed in making me feel comfort- 
able. Perhaps the absence of the bright 
fire made the rooms look so dark, even 
after the lights had been brought in— 
there was certainly a change. Supper 
was placed on the table, but I missed 
Constantia’s round face in the dining- 
room. In answer to my question re- 
garding her, I was told she had express- 
ed so strong a desire to return to the 
States that she had been sent to Fort 
—-, there to await an opportunity to 
goin. Lieutenant Rockdale’s absence 
I noticed also. He did not mess with 
them any more, I was informed. 

My attention was attracted to a con- 
versation between Captain Arnold and 
my husband. The guard-house, he told 
him, was at present occupied by two in- 
dividuals who had made their appear- 
ance at Fort Desolation several days 
ago, and had tried to prevail on the Cap- 
tain to sell them some of the Govern- 
ment horses, and arms and ammunition, 
offering liberal payment, and promising 
secrecy. They were Americans; butas 
the number of American settlers, or 
White settlers, in this country is so 
small, it was easy for the Captain to de- 
termine that these were not of them, 
and their dress and general appearance 
led him to suspect that they belonged to 
that despicable class of White Men who 
make common cause with the Indian, in 
ordei to rob and plunder, and, if need 
be, murder, those of their own race. 
Of course they had not made these pro- 
posals directly and openly to the Cap- 
tain—at first representing themselves 
as members of a party of miners going 
to Pinos Altos; but they soon betrayed 
a familiarity with the country which only 
years of roaming through it could have 
given them. He had felt it his duty to 
arrest them at once, but had handcuffed 
them only to-day, and meant to send 
them, under strong escort, to Fort ——, 
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where their Regimental Commander was 
stationed, as soon as some of the men 
from the picket-posts could be called in. 

It was late when we arose from the 
supper-table, and the Captain and my 
husband left us, to go down to the guard- 
house, while Mrs. Arnold led me into 
the room where their bed stood. This 
room had but one window—of which 
window the Captain was very proud: it 
was a French window, opening down to 
the ground. Throwing it open, Mrs. 
Arnold said: 

“What a beautiful moon we have to- 
night; let us put out the candle and en- 
joy the moonshine” — with which she 
laughingly extinguished the light, and 
drew my chair to the window 

From where I sat I could just see the 
men’s quarters and the guard-house, 
though it might have been difficult from 
there to see the window. We had not 
been seated long when I fancied I heard 
a noise, as though of some one stealthily 
approaching from somewhere in the di- 
rection to which my back was turned; 
then some one seemed to brush or scrape 
against the outside wall of the house, 
behind me. “What’s that?” I asked, 
in quick alarm. It had not remained a 
secret to Mrs. Arnold that I was an 
unmitigated coward; so she arose, and 
saying, “ How timid you are! —it is the 
dog; but I will go and look,” she step- 
ped from the low window to the ground 
outside, and vanished around the corner 
of the house. Some time passed before 
she returned, and with a little shudder, 
sprang to light the candle 

“How chilly it is getting,” she ex- 
claimed; and then continued, “It was 
the dog we heard out there. Poor fel- 
low; perhaps the cook had forgotten 
him, so I gave him his supper.” 

Rising from my seat to close the win- 
dow on her remark about the cold, I 
stepped to the opposite side from where 
I had been sitting; and there, crossing 
the planks that lay over the slimy creek, 
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and going toward the Commissary build- 
ings, was a man whose figure seemed 
familiar: I could not be mistaken—it was 
Lieutenant Rockdale. No doubt the 
man had a right to walk in any place he 
might choose; but, somehow, I could 
not help bringing him in connection 
with “the dog, poor fellow,” for whom 
Mrs. Arnold had all at once felt such 
concern. 

Soon the gentlemen returned, and we 
repaired to the parlor, where a game of 
chess quickly made them inaccessible to 
our conversation. The game was inter- 
rupted by a rap at the front-door, and 
Harry, the Sergeant whom Mrs. Arnold 
had compelled to mount her black horse 
that day, appeared on the threshold. In 
his face there was a change, too; his 
eyes flashed with an unsteady light, as 
he opened the door, and ever and again, 
while addressing the Captain— whose 
thoughts were still half with the game— 
his looks wandered over to where Mrs. 
Arnold sat. We were so seated that 
the Captain’s back was partly toward 
her when he turned to the Sergeant; 
and he could not see the quick gesture 
of impatience, or interrogation, that Mrs. 
Arnold made as she caught the Mulat- 
to’s eye. Involuntarily, I glanced to- 
ward him—and saw the nod of assent, 
or intelligence, he gave in return. 

The Sergeant had come to report that 
the prisoners in the guard-house had 
suddenly asked to see the Captain: they 
had disclosures to make to him. When 
Captain Arnold returned, his face was 
flushed. 

“The villains!” he burst out. “They 
had managed to hide about $5,000 in 
United States bank-notes about them, 
when they were searched for concealed 
weapons, and they just now offered it 
to me, if I would let them escape. Not 
only that, but from something one of 
them said, I have gained the certainty 
that they are implicated in the massacre 
of the party of civilians that passed 
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through here about two months ago: 
you remember, the General ordered out 
a part of K Company, to rescue the one 
man who was supposed to have been 
taken prisoner. The wretches! But 
I'll go myself, in the morning, to relieve 
the men from picket-duty, and select the 
best from among them to take the scoun- 
drels to Santa Fé!” 

When about to begin my toilet the 
next morning, I gave a start of surprise. 
Was that what had made the house 
look so dark and changed? Before me 
stood a large, tin wash-basin—of the 
kind that all common mortals used out 
here—and the beautiful toilet-set of 
China, with its splendors of gilt-edge 
and moss-roses, had all disappeared — 
all save the soap-dish and hot-water 
pitcher, which were both defective, and 
looked as though they had gone through 
a hard struggle for existence. 

When our ambulance made the ascent 
of the little steep hill that hides Fort 
Desolation from view, I saw three horses 
led from the stable to the’ Captain’s 
house—the Captain’s horse and two oth- 
ers. He was as good as his word; and 
before another day had passed, the two 
men penned up in that tent there would 
be well on their way to meet justice and 
retribution. A solitary guard, with ebony 
face and bayonet flashing in the morn- 
ing sun, was pacing back and forth by 
the tent; and walking briskly from the 
Commissary buildings toward the men’s 
quarters, was Harry, the Mulatto Ser- 
geant. 

From the first glance I had at Mrs. 
Kline’s face, when we reached Fort * 
I knew that the mystery of the change 
at Fort Desolation would be solved here. 
Constantia was there, and acting as cook 
in Dr. Kline’s family. She was an ex- 
cellent cook, and we did ample justice 
to her skill, at supper-time. The gen- 
tlemen leaving the table to smoke their 
cigars, Mrs. Kline and I settled down 
to another cup of tea and médisance. 
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From what Constantia had stated on 
coming to Fort ——, it would seem that 
in some way Captain Arnold’s suspi- 
cions had been aroused in regard to the 
friendship of Lieutenant Rockdale for 
his wife. About two months ago, he 
one day pretended to start off on a tour 
of inspection to the picket- posts; but 
returned, late the same night, by a dif- 
ferent road. Stealing into the house 
through the kitchen, he had, rather un- 
ceremoniously, entered the bed-room, 
where he found Lieutenant Rockdale, 
toasting his bare feet before the fire. 
Raising his carbine to shoot the man, 
Mrs. Arnold had sprung forward, seized 
his arms and torn the gun from him. In 
the confusion that followed, the toilet-set 
referred to, and other articles of furni- 
ture, were demolished: but Constantia, 
who had crept in after the Captain, to 
prevent mischief, if possible, gave it as 
her opinion that Mrs. Arnold “had grit 
enough for ten such men as him an’ de 
Leftenant.” 

“If you did but know the ingratitude 
of the creature,” continued Mrs. Kline, 
“and the devotion her husband has al- 
ways shown her!” And she gave mea 
brief sketch of her career: Married to 
Arnold just at the breaking out of the war, 
and of poor parents, she had driven him 
almost to distraction by her treatment, 
when thrown out of employment some 
time after. At last, he went into the 
Union forces as substitute—giving ev- 
ery cent of the few hundred dollars he 
received to his wife, who spent it on 
herself, for finery. Later, when for brav- 
ery and good conduct he was made Lieu- 
tenant ina Negro regiment, she joined 
her husband, and finally came to the 
Territory with him. In their regiment, 
it was well known that he had always 
blindly worshiped his wife ; and that she 
had always ruled him, his purse, and his 
company, with absolute power. 

Before retiring for the night, we de- 
bated the question: Should we remain 
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the next day at Fort ——, or proceed 
on our journey? The mules needed rest, 
as well as the horses, for the Quarter- 
master could not furnish fresh mules, 
which we had rather expected ; still, my 
husband was anxious to reach Santa Fé 
as soon as possible—and we left the 
question of our departure where it was, 
to settle it the next morning, at break- 
fast. The news that came to Fort ——, 
before the next morning, made us forget 
our journey—for that day, at least. Cap- 
tain Arnold had been murdered! The 
big, true-hearted man was lying at Fort 
Desolation—dead—with his broken eyes 
staring up to the heaven that had not 
had pity on him—his broad breast pierced 
with the bullet that a woman’s treachery 
had sped! 

Before daybreak, a detachment of six 
men had come in from Fort Desolation 
to Fort , to report to the Command- 
er of their regiment that Captain Arnold 
had been assassinated, and Sergeant 
Henry Tulliver had deserted, taking with 
him one horse, two revolvers, and a car- 
bine. Captain Arnold had started out 
the morning before, with only two men, 
to call in the picket-posts. An hour 
later, the two men had come dashing 
back to the fort, stating that they had 
been attacked, and Captain Arnold kill- 
ed, by the two White Men who had been 
confined in the guard-house. It was 
ascertained then, for the first time, that 
the prisoners had made their escape. 
A detachment of men was sent out with 
a wagon, and the Captain’s body brought 
in—the men with their black faces and 
simple hearts gathering around it, with 
tears and lamentations — heaping curses 
on the villains who had slain their kind 
Commander. 

Suddenly a rumor had been spread 
among them that Harry, the Sergeant, 
had set the prisoners free; and instant- 
ly, a hundred hoarse voices were shout- 
ing the Mulatto’s name—a hundred 
hands ready to take the traitor’s life. 
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Vainly Lieutenant Rockdale —who, af- 
ter the Captain’s departure, had at once 
repaired to his house—tried to check 
the confusion, that was quickly ripening 
into mutiny: the excitement only in- 
creased, and soon a crowd of black sol- 
diers moved toward the men’s quarters, 
with any thing but peaceful intentions. 
Perhaps Harry’s conscience had warned 
him of what would come, for while the 
mob were searching the quarters, a lithe 
figure sprang over the planks across the 
creek, ran to the stables below the Cap- 
tain’s house, and the next moment dash- 
ed over the road, mounted on a wild- 
looking, black horse. 

Could they but have reached him—the 
infuriated men, who sent yells and car- 
bine-balls after the fugitive—he would 
have been sacrificed by them to the 
manes of the murdered man: and per- 
haps this effect had been calculated on, 
when the fact of his having loosed the 
prisoners had been brought to their ears. 

“How did it come to their ears?” I 
asked of the Doctor, under whose care 
one of the six men, overcome with fa- 
tigue and excitement, had been placed. 
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It seems that Mrs. Arnold had express- 
ed her conviction of the Sergeant’s hav- 
ing liberated the prisoners, to Lieuten- 
ant Rockdale, in little Fred’s hearing; 
and the boy had innocently repeated the 
tale to the men. In the afternoon of 
the same day, the detail had been made 
of the men who brought the news to 
Fort ——; but when the detachment 
had been only an hour or two on the 
way, they found the trail of the escaped 
prisoners. The men could not with- 
stand the temptation to make an effort, 
at least, to recapture them. They knew 
them to be mounted, for the two horses 
which Sergeant Tulliver had that morn- 
ing separated from the herd were miss- 
ing; but the trail they followed showed 
the tracks of three horses, which led 
them to suppose that Harry had found 
the men and joined them. 

But the trail led farther and farther 
from the road, and fearing to be am- 
bushed, they turned back, leaving the 
man who had been driven from the com- 
panionship of his brethren by a woman’s 
treachery, to become one of the vultures 
that prey on their own kind. 

JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 





A SHORT STAY IN ACAPULCO. 


E had left New York one snowy 

March morning, amid all the 
usual and rather melancholy incidents 
attending the sailing of a great ocean- 
steamer. There were the crowd, the 
noise, the jostling; there were the part- 
ings, where people fell into one anoth- 
er’s arms and wept, and the partings 
where “Good-by and God bless you,” 
was gayly spoken, to conceal a little 
trembling of the lip; and the don voyage 
with a shake of the hand. Then the bell 
was rung to warn loiterers ashore, and 
the leviathan began to tremble and chafe 


at her moorings. Finally, she swung 
out grandly into the stream, when one 
simultaneous cheer went up from the 
crowded dock, and a confused flutter of 
handkerchiefs was indistinctly visible to 
hundreds of eyes, straining, through the 
quick tears that parting-shout had call- 
ed up, to catch the very last look of rec- 
ognition from vanishing faces ashore. 
How cold and dismal it was the first 
two days out! What a jam of people— 
some with berths, and some without! 
Paying for accommodations on board a 
steamer bound to California, in those 
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days, did not seem sufficient to secure 
them. What could be done with two or 
three hundred more passengers than 
there were berths for? Let them sleep 
on the tables and floor, to be sure! Let 
them eat what they could snatch from 
an ill-spread board. Ill fared “lone 
women” in Vanderbilt’s time. The wife 
of an Army Captain, of aristocratic an- 
tecedents, once found herself roomless 
on one of these steamers, and obliged to 
lie upon the floor with a mixed herd of 
men and women, and with no opportu- 
nities for toilet privileges other than 
could be begged in some ladies’-room 
already overfilled. Before I had seen 
the same thing, I had laughed at her 
energetic “I have never quite recover- 
ed my self-respect since!” Doubtless, 
the incidents of the war, which made her 
husband Major-General, have obliterated 
those lesser horrors from her mind; but 
I often remembered the expression when 
on board the North America. 

Two or three days brought us to warm- 
er latitudes, and lessened our discomfort 
somewhat, by permitting passengers to 
keep on deck through the day. Then 
people thawed, and made acquaintances ; 
sympathized with the consumptive young 
lady, and the dying soldier, whose moth- 
er was bringing him all the way to Cali- 
fornia only to bury him; gossiped about 
each other, and grumbled at the officers 
of the ship; cursing Vanderbilt in the 
interims. Then we ran from side to side 
to see a porpoise; exclaimed at flying- 
fishes; went into ecstasies over a fleet 
of “Portuguese men-of-war” (nautiliz); 
and declared a very ordinary sunset dis- 
play “gorgeous.” So sped the days, end- 
ing with card-playing in the evening, or a 
quiet walk by starlight on deck at night. 


Then came the Isthmus. What joy- 
ful confusion! To be on shore again; 
and on shore in the tropics! To eat an 


execrable breakfast of bad eggs and de- 
testable coffee at an hotel; and go wan- 
dering around Aspinwall buying oranges 
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of native women, and shells of basket- 
carrying native boys in an abbreviated 
costume. Two hoursof this; thensum- 
moned to the train. 

How jolly every body was on the train ! 
No more grumbling, no sea-sickness, 
not the least grudge at Vanderbilt; 
mirth and good feeling reigning riotous- 
ly. Some people eating foreign fruit 
enough to keep the ship’s doctor busy 
for the next week. Some talking ani- 
matedly of every thing they saw; some 
eager to buy all the trinkets, fruits, and 
animals offered at all the stations. Oc- 
casionally somebody closely observant, 
and enjoying all he saw silently. One, 
in the seat just in advance of us, making 
sketches of the orange-venders—beauti- 
ful, native women, with round shapes; 
golden-tinted,creamy complexions; fault- 
less white teeth; and silky black hair, co- 
quettishly adorned with scarlet flowers. 

What a delightful ride! I do not re- 
member the fellow of it in all my many 
experiences of travel. The strange and 
excessive luxuriance of the vegetable 
growths beside our way ; the brief glimp- 
ses of planters’ houses nestled in beds of 
bloom; the curious crowds of natives in 
holiday dress at every station; the clear, 
fine atmosphere; the beautiful violet 
haze hanging over the Andean ridge con- 
necting the two continents ; but chiefly 
the unspecked happiness of being on 
shore with good health and good weather. 

Three hours to Panama—mossy, ven- 
erable, quaint, but fever- haunted Pana- 
ma. Just such square towers pennoned 
with green vines, as in our country we 
only find in pictures. We wish to risk 
our lives to explore a little; but inexora- 
ble companies forbid. Therefore, we 
are placed on board a lighter, crowded 
to suffocation, and kept broiling in the 
sun, with the privilege of admiring the 
lovely Panama Bay, for two mortal 
hours, while the ship gets ready to re- 
ceive us. 

Every body becomes cross again. As 
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for me, I am nearly delirious with head- 
ache, occasioned by the hot sunshine, 
which the crowded state of the lighter 
forbids my escaping. My husband, who 
left New York with orders to join the 
Narragansett at Panama, learned at 
Aspinwall that the Marragansett had 
gone up the coast, and was probably at 
Acapulco. The two hours’ delay was 
very acceptable to him, because by it he 
had an opportunity to visit the flag-ship, 
St. AMfary’s, lying in the harbor, and get 
orders to proceed. Thus, while I had 
to contend single- handed with the un- 
pleasantnesses of the transfer to the P. 
M. Co.’s stéamer Golden Age, I was glad 
that I was not to leave my husband at 
this port. 

As twilight fell on the beautiful bay, 
we clambered the ship’s side once more, 
and the struggle commenced for pre- 
cedence in the matter of rooms. All 
the Californians on board had perpetu- 
ally assured us that when we got to “the 
other side” we should find things im- 
proved —plenty of room, plenty to eat, 
a clean ship, and gentlemanly officers. 
So much time had been consumed, how- 
ever, in the visit to the flag-ship, that 
my husband did not come on board until 
the last moment, and every body was in 
advance of him about rooms. It might 
have been disappointment, or it might 
have been headache; but I enjoyed a 
“good cry,” after the fashion of weary 
women, before I received information df 
“the best they could do for me,” and 
went supperless to bed. 

With the morning, affairs really did put 
on a cheerful aspect. The ship was 
roomy and clean, the breakfast good, and 
the sea—oh, the Pacific in the tropics is 
mildness and serenity itself, compared 
with the Atlantic. It seems to me, that, 
if I had seen the Atlantic water those 
Boston people brought over here, in one 
bottle, and Pacific water in another, I 
could have told you which was one and 
which the other. I ama little prejudiced, 
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too, against that mixing. J never should 
have agreed to it, fearing that, like blood, 
it would “tell” in some wintry gale. 

Acquaintances now began to ripen 
into friendships; some friendships even 
into loves. It was now possible to tell 
who was handsome, or agreeable, or de- 
sirable. People settled down to ship- 
life comfortably; were good-humored 
and happy. Only the poor mother of 
the soldier, who was evidently dying. 

The'second night out we watched late 
for the Southern Cross, with its glory of 
great gem-like stars. After that, ev- 
ery night we kept on deck until rather a 
late hour, enjoying the balmy airs, and 
hushed into repose of soul by the mur- 
mur of human life and ocean murmurs 
mingled. “Steeped in delicious lan- 
guors,” is the phrase for an evening at 
sea in the tropics. 

The’days spedon. Torise early, take 
a cup of coffee on deck, and an orange, 
became a habit. The late breakfast, 
lunch, and early dinner, with intervals 
for light reading and lighter talk, filled 
up the day. It is astonishing how much 
idle people can eat with impunity. In 
fact, their immunity from harm would 
seem to suggest that people who eat a 
good deal ought not to labor much—for 
how can Nature support the double tax? 
Our little isolated world, representing 
all classes and professions of people, was 
having a holiday, while the good ship 
plowed steadily onward toward the Gold- 
en Gate, thousands of miles distant from 
her starting - point. 

One delicious evening, about ten 
o’clock, we entered the Bay of Acapulco, 
and cast anchor to coal ship. It had 
been agreed between my husband and 
myself, that if the Varragansett should 
not be in the harbor, but off up the coast, 
I should stop over with him until the 
next upward-bound steamer. She was 
not in the harbor. Accordingly, our 
baggage was sent ashore together, and 
“an old Californian,” familiar with the 
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ins and outs of this place, as well as all 
others on the coast, offered to chaperdn 
us to a “good hotel.” However, while 
going through some forms at the Custom 
House, a young officer, ordered to the 
same ship, and who had some acquaint- 
ances in Acapulco, offered to take us to 
a private house, where he felt certain we 
could find agreeable entertainment. 

To this house we went, taking our 
Californian along to see what luck we 
had. It was a strange walk we had that 
night through the streets of decayed old 
Acapulco. The moon, nearly full, poured 
down a flood of light, illuminating the 
Plaza and showing the adobe church to 
advantage. Late as it was, the people 
were astir, most of them being down at 
the steamer with fruit, flowers, and shells, 
to dispose of to the passengers. The 
unusual commotion had set the thousand- 
and-one curs of the town to barking, so 
that their continual noise was monoto- 
nous, like the barking of young seals 
heard at night in quiet bays. 


With a sort of feeling as if in Mexico, 
one might look for a bandit in every an- 


gle of a wall, I looked well at every 
body I met, and peered sharply into all 
the black shadows the moonlight threw 
across our way. Two or three rough- 
looking fellows followed and watched us 
—out of curiosity, no doubt, to see where 
we were going. The house was a little 
retired, and was larger and neater-look- 
ing than most of the houses we had 
passed, so that I prayed silently we 
might meet a favorable reception. But 
my desire was not granted—was not 
even denied me, which would have been 
some satisfaction. 

To all our knocking and talking no an- 
swer came. The great windows and 
doors were barred; the blank walls 
shone white in the moonlight; every 
thing was as silent as asepulchre. Noth- 
ing remained to be done but to retrace 
our steps, and try “old John’s,” the 
“good hotel” of our California friend. 

Vor. VI—15. 
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To the chorus of innumerable dogs, we 
wended our way back across the Plaza, 
and down the narrow street with its 
“corridors”? on either side, on the cold 
stones of which some of the laziest vaga- 
bonds were sleeping, unmindful of the 
general excitement. 

We entered, at length, a long, large 
room, of a long, large adobe building. 
In one corner of it was a bar, lighted by 
a tallow dip. Inside the bar stood a 
short, rather stout person, of about fifty 
years—possibly, not so old—in dark-blue, 
cotton trowsers and coarse, white shirt, 
with hair cut short. 

“Madame Moreno—old John’s wife,” 
whispered our guide in my ear. I tried 
not to stare very much, but fear I failed. 

Old John, himself, was a large, finely 
built man; Spanish, most likely—cer- 
tainly of a Spanish name; but French 
when the army of Maximilian occupied 
Mexico. The Madame was undoubted- 
ly French. They were from New Or- 
leans, and reached Acapulco overland 
by way of Arizona. It was in this jour- 
ney that Madame adopted male attire, 
which, proving convenient, she retained 
for constant use. 

Learning that it was as boarders and 
lodgers we applied for hospitality, John 
offered to show us our apartment. Leav- 
ing the first long and large room by a 
door opposite the main entrance, we 
found ourselves following a corridor 
around an open space, in which was a 
garden. On the opposite side of the 
garden, and elevated a few steps above 
the saloon we had first entered, was an- 
other immense apartment like it, except 
that it had a row of cot-beds down the 
whole length of it, making it look as 
much like a hospital as possible. Seen 
by the dim light of a “dip,” it appeared 
much like the Mammoth Cave turned to 
hospital uses. The floor, like all the 
floors, was of earth, a strip of matting 
being laid beside each bed. The beds 
consisted of a thin mattress, two sheets, 
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and a pillow, each. A small pine table 
with a tin wash-basin, and a stone 
water-jug, stood against the end wall. 
Above it, and up in the peak of the roof, 
was a large square opening to admit the 
air, and give a glimpse of the sky. No 


ceiling, no white walls—nothing but one- 


immense shadow, relieved a little by 
the white cots. I own that I shivered 
secretly. 

“You can not stay here; you must go 
back to the ship,” said my husband, 
who seemed to see the place as I did. 

“Oh, no; this is a very nice place; 
the best in Acapulco,” interposed our 
guide and host together. 

“ You will have to stay here until the 
Narragansett returns,” I said. “And 


I can live here if you can, I presume.” 
Still, I trembled a good deal in my se- 
cret soul. 

Then we returned to the saloon to say 
good-by to some of our fellow - passen- 
gers, who had come ashore to look 


around. Oneof them toldus the soldier’s 
mother, when she learned that we had 
left the ship, sent her farewell and thanks 
after us, for my husband had been kind 
to her boy. Very much wearied, for it 
was now past midnight, we sought our 
cavern and ourbeds. The young officer 
who had come ashore with us, had told 
us so much of centipedes and other nox- 
ious creatures, that to an imagination 
excited by such novel scenes, this dark, 
mysterious place seemed the fitting abode 
for them, and I began operations ac- 
cordingly. 

Taking my “dip” in hand, I first ex- 
aminéd the two beds selected, nearest 
the entrance, then the matting; and 
while continuing my investigations on the 
wall near where my baggage was placed, 
came upon the most immense spider I 
ever beheld, which, finally escaping pur- 
suit, gave me great uneasiness until for- 
gotten in the sleep of exhaustion. My 
researches, though often repeated, never 
extended far into the depths of shadow 
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beyond my couch ; in fact, in the twelve 
days I occupied that room I never ex- 
plored the farther end of it. 

The lesson of my life has taught me 
never to regret any thing. Our first im- 
pressions are by no means reliable. Our 
most distasteful experiences are good for 
us; all knowledge, however acquired, is 
for our advancement. In illustration of 
which, let me testify that I never had a 
more delightful waking than that on the 
morning following my reluctant domi- 
ciling in the cave of shadows. Whether 
it was the cooing of the pigeons in their 
cote beyond and adjoining my apart- 
ment, or whether it was the sudden 
piercing of my eyelids with the morning 
beams which shot in at the opening in 
the gable, I could not have told. But I 
was conscious that I had never seen 
such a morning—no long twilight, no 
clearing away of mists, but a sudden 
burst of clear, bright day. To a cer- 
tainty, it must have been the same on 
shipboard; but by reason of lacking the 
accessories of that cocoa- palm showing 
through the gable window, and the roses 
in the garden in front of my door, it had 
not the same charm. 

John had assured us there was no need 
to close the great double mahogany 
doors, as we were quite private and safe, 
with no access, except through the saloon 
and across the court, to our apartment; 
so I was lying in my cot wondering at 
the glory of the morning, like a new 
creation to me, when the voice of Mad- 
ame Moreno was heard in the corridor, 
announcing “coffee.” Ships’ coffee is 
always vile stuff to me, and the promise 
of a cup of good French coffee, such as 
I judged Madame could make, brought 
me quickly to my feet. Nor was there 
any disappointment: nectar it was tome 
that morning. And the cakes—those 
large, flat, light, and very slightly sweet- 
ened cakes, which accompanied the sun- 
rise cup, I have never seen the like of 
anywhere else. Cakes and coffee—that 
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was all. Madame Moreno had embellish- 
ed our table with a fresh bouquet from 
the garden; and in night-robes and 
slippers we sat in the corridor facing the 
court, indolently breaking fast, and com- 
paring our present impressions with 
those of the night previous. 

The furniture of the corridor—our 
sitting - room — was as simple as that in 
the sleeping apartment: a long, pine 
table, a strip of matting, and a ham- 
mock. By daylight, I discovered an old 
moth-eaten sofa in the shadows of the 
cave, but it was in such a state I never 
used it. My camp-chair suited the cli- 
mate and the other furniture. Two or 
three chairs were imported from the sa- 
loon for the use of visitors. Before the 


breakfast - hour—ten o’clock—my hus- 
band had called on the Consul, and been 
introduced to other gentlemen, so that 
my receptions began at once; and there 
was generally some one who preferred 
the hammock to a chair. 

The first day showed me the necessity 


of making use of the mornings. From 
ten until four the heat is scorching. At 
four we dined, having had chocolate, if 
we wished it, in the middle of the day. 
I oftener gathered one or two limes from 
the garden, squeezed them into a glass, 
added sugar and water, and with a cake, 
saved from morning, made a more com- 
fortable lunch ; for, truth to tell, I could 
not enjoy warm food at the hours when 
our meals were served. The dinners 
were excellent, but my appetite was 
wanting. Had I ordered the arrange- 
ment of meals, I should have eaten the 
principal one at sunrise. 

After the first day, I always went out 
early —generally down to the old Span- 
ish fort; sometimes in the opposite di- 
rection, along the bay to a cocoa-nut 
grove. In the shadow of this grove was 
a hut, and a native family living in it. 
Everywhere we found the people dis- 
posed to be polite, inviting us to partake 
of fruit, or offering a glass of cocoa-nut 
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milk. To see one of the native boys— 
little fellows, not more than six or seven 
years old—climb the perfectly straight 
trunk of one of these palms to bring 
down a nut in his teeth, was a sight worth 
the price of a Blondin performance, they 
do it so expertly: up like a squirrel, six- 
ty or seventy feet; detaching a nut that 
would crack in the falling; taking the 
stem in their teeth, and scrambling down 
again. Then the smiling mother open- 
ed it at the eyes and poured out for us 
aglass of milk. My drinking was a mere 
form, for I could not like the raw taste 
of it: it always seemed to need cooking. 

There is nothing in Nature more 
soothing than the presence of palm- 
trees. A grove of them is like a cathe- 
dral for stillness and grandeur, without 
the cold and gloom of the stone build- 
ing. All the ground is carpeted with 
shreds of the husks of nuts and of leaves; 
and being sand, too, not a footfall can 
be heard inthem. The round, straight 
shafts shoot up far, far above us, crown- 
ed at the top by an umbrella-shaped tuft 
of long, slightly rustling plumes. Nota 
bird haunts them: they do not seem so- 
cial. Born of the sun and the sea, they 
have the impressive character their par- 
entage would warrant. 

I learned to love the solitary one which 
stood ina portion of the court walled off 
from the garden, and whose top I always 
saw at night as I lay in my cot, with one 
great star shining between the branches 
as they moved slowly in the land-breeze. 
It became to me the type of royalty—of 
all stately and serene qualities. One 
day, I saw open a narrow door in the 
wall separating us from this court, and 
ran quickly to get a view of the whole 
tree. What a shock it gave me to find 
the court a little patch of abominable 
dust and rubbish, tenanted by a couple 
of shabby little mules, who were making 
themselves still more repulsive by rolling 
in the dirt. “Ah, my palm,” I thought, 
“how often a great soul has stood alone 
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like you in the midst of uncongenial and 
repulsive surroundings—its feet in the 
filth, its brow to the stars!” Then I 
sighed at the profanation, and ran away 
from the sight of it. 

Going out in the morning, revealed 
the matutinal habits of the natives. It 
was quite difficult passing along the 
street-corridors at this time of day, so 
many of the male population were break- 
fasting in bed—that is to say, taking 
breakfast where they had passed the 
night, on the earthen pavements. These 
lazzaroni may be found during the day 
asleep under trees ; by night, they gam- 
ble in the Plaza; and, taking a nap on 
the sidewalk, half rise on one elbow 
when the market- women come around 
in the morning with coffee, fruit, and 
tortillas. Picking one’s way among 
them at this hour, was a delicate piece 
of engineering. 

After the morning-walk, came the sub- 
stantial breakfast of fowls, vegetables, 


and fruits, of which I ate little; and then 


lounging, reading, and writing. I was 
beginning to get over my squeamishness 
about poisonous creatures, and to rather 
like the impertinent ways of the gray 
lizards on the walls, that came down 
when we were eating and peered at us 
so saucily, and perked their little heads 
so curiously, as if doubtful about being 
invited to take a crumb. A lady who 
had lived here before me used to invite 
them to eat with her; but my intimacy 
with them never extended so far. My 
husband used to like to frighten them, 
and see some one of them in the scram- 
ble fall to the ground, when its tail inva- 
riably broke square off! 

They tormented him, too; for every 
night I would hear him slapping his face 
with an exclamation, imagining or dream- 
ing that a lizard had fallen from the raft- 
ers upon it. My increasing equanimity 
was one day disturbed as I sat writing 
at my table in the corridor. Hearing 
something fall suddenly from the tiles 
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upon the matting beside me, I started 
up with one of those instinctive convic- 
tions people have sometimes, saying to 
myself, “A scorpion”—and lo! there it 
was; an instant stunned by the fall, but 
making off with great speed almost as 
soon as I had seen it. I darted after it, 
and set my slipper down viciously upon 
a spot on a piece of matting, just under 
which I knew, by the same blind con- 
viction, it must be. And there it was, 
crushed to death by my foot. Picking 
it up on a stick, I carried it in triumph 
to old John, saying, laconically, “An 
alacran?” “Yes,” said John, “you 
were lucky to kill it.” 

“It just escaped my shoulder in fall- 
ing from the tiles. What would it have 
done to me had it hit me?” 

“Stung you. There is a bean grows 
in Mexico which cures the sting. Ev- 
ery family who has one values it very 
highly.” 

I found out afterward from the Sur- 
geon of the Varragansett that they had 
about fifty cases every year among the 
coal-heavers. The insects hide in the 
wood and coal, which being handled by 
the men, exposes them to be bitten fre- 
quently. Its poison is treated with am- 
monia and alcohol; the form of disease is 
delirium and great pain in the wound. I 
used, after killing that one, to be careful 
about sitting under the edge of the tiling. 

Among my evening-walks—which were 
more extended than those of the morn- 
ings, because there was no increase of 
heat to be apprehended—was one out 
toward the mountains back of town. I 
liked to go that way, because I always 
saw the only vehicle in the place—a 
heavy, two-wheeled cart, long disused. 
Besides, we had to cross on this road a 
narrow stone bridge of beautiful work- 
manship, bearing a date which carried 
one back to the prosperous days of Aca- 
pulco, in the middle of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, when richly laden galleons sailed 
into her beautiful bay from East Indian 
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ports, and when she built her splendid 
fort to keep off rakish buccaneers like 
Sir Francis Drake. Proud, violent, ag- 
gressive Spain! At the bidding of her 
officers, the native Mexicans transport- 
ed from the mountains those stones, one 
by one, which went to build the walls of 
the fort—about the only memento left 
of her pride and greatness, in miserable, 
dilapidated Acapulco. 

At the end of our walks, in the direc- 
tion of the hills, was a fruit orchard and 
palm-grove. Here we found some bright- 
eyed girls, who offered us oranges, limes, 
cocoa-nut milk, and fruits whose names 
I can not recall, but whose flavor was 
too rich and surfeiting for my palate. 
Sometimes we returned by way of the 
fort, and sat on the low, outside wall, 
watching the iguana slipping among the 
rocks, or counted the marks of French 
cannon-balls en the sea side of the fort. 
They were the merest dents—not a 
breach made anywhere. 

We were never inside the fort: Mex- 
ican discipline was too strict for that; 
though the Mexican soldiers, uniform- 
less, often hatless, unintelligent in coun- 
tenance, and sluggish in manner, were 
not able to inspire foreigners with re- 
spect. They were braver than they 
seemed, and fought well under the Jua- 
rez command. Some of their earth- 
works around Acapulco, thrown up to 
resist the French, were the most child- 
ish affairs—a little bank of clay, mounted 
with a few small, old-fashioned pieces. 
Only one of their batteries, situated on 
the brow of a mountain behind the town, 
proved effectual, and did some damage 
to the French fleet. Considerable de- 
struction to property in the town had 
resulted from the bombardment; but al- 
together the mischief was not very great, 
and the Mexicans taught the enemy to 
respect their fighting qualities. 

The French had taken their departure 
from the harbor not many weeks before 
my visit, and were expected to return at 
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any time, contingent upon the successes 
of the army of Maximilian. This un- 
certainty deprived me of an opportunity 
for making a tour into the interior. The 
invitation came from the family (Amer- 
ican) at whose doors we knocked in vain 
on the night of our coming ashore. It 
afterward appeared that the gentleman 
of the house was absent, and that Mrs. 
—— did not think it discreet to open 
her house on a steamer night. Our ac- 
quaintance progressed more favorably 
after a daylight introduction. 

Mr. —— was a trader who owned a 
schooner, taking goods to a port about 
seventy miles south of Acapulco, there 
to be packed upon mules inland to the 
ancient city of Oaxaca. On account of 
the consumptive tendencies of Mrs. . 
he wished her to try this journey over 
the mountains, but would not take her 
without some lady to accompany her. 
The scheme suited me very well. I was 
willing to run the risk of banditti for the 
gratification of my curiosity — Oaxaca 
being one of those cities out of the line 
of travel, where an American woman 
had never been seen, and where we had 
the promise of being greatly lionized by 
the inhabitants. Such an opportunity (of 
being lionized) might never occur again; 
therefore it was with a pang of regret 
that I accepted my husband’s ultimate 
negative, based upon the ground, that, 
should the French blockade the port in 
my absence, it would be impossible for 
me to return there while the blockade 
lasted. As I must return there, for va- 
rious reasons, the plan was reluctantly 
abandoned. 

Wandering about the town on even- 
ings, we were often invited to enter when 
pausing to listen to the music of the “light 
guitar.” Then we got a glimpse of Mex- 
ican ladies, which we never did any- 
where else except at church, or in some 
religious procession, of which there seem- 
ed to be one for each alternate day. 
Black seemed the favorite dress of the 
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ladies, with a black-lace mantilla for the 
head. On account of this preference, 
the appearance of a crowd of them in 
a procession was rather sombre. The 
poorer class wore common calicoes, of 
large and showy patterns, and all march- 
ed and knelt together in the dusty streets. 
In the church we saw the same thing: 
many women, very few men. In Mexi- 
co, as elsewhere, the same custom exists 
—men do the sinning, women the pray- 
ing: it is consistent, I suppose. 

The present church of Acapulco is a 
plain building externally, and internally 
very tawdry. The old cathedral, of 
which the ruins still exist, must have 
been much finer. It was thrown down 
by an earthquake; but in what year, I 
do not remember. The wonder is, that 
adobe buildings are not always thrown 
down: the walls, in the first place, being 
only adobe, and connected with so few 
partitions; there is nothing to brace 
them, or hold them together; nothing to 
prevent the heavy, tiled roofs falling in 
whenever a wall totters just a little out 
of the perpendicular. 

The Bay of Acapulco being entirely 
landlocked — with beautiful green head- 
lands, and low, sandy beaches, backed 
by cocoa-nut groves—it is one of the 
handsomest harbors in the world. Seat- 
ed in the Commander’s “gig” of the 
Narragansett, and being rowed over its 
shining waters to the rhythmical plash of 
three pairs of oars, was very inspiring. 
I have found some old rhymes in my 
portfolio since referring to “boats” and 
“floats,” and “skies” and “dyes,” with 
hints at “psalms” and “palms.” It 
was quite spontaneous under those cir- 
cumstances; perhaps, like many spon- 
taneous things, rather mushroomy. 

Next to boating, bathing was the lux- 
ury of Acapulco. Often, when old John 
saw us smuggling our bathing-towels 
along, as we walked toward the fort, in 
the evening, he called after us to remind 
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us of sharks. But we knew better than 
to feed ourselves to the sharks. Our 
bathing-places were in among the rocks, 
where these creatures dare not venture, 
for fear of scratching their delicate hides. 
O, the luxury of warm sea-water! Your 
northern bathing is a dangerous and 
shuddering task; but in tropical seas, 
where the water is the same temperature 
with your blood, to move about in it, 
and feel its soft plashings, is the great- 
est luxury in the world. No marvel that 
the South Sea Islanders are so expert 
at swimming: the water seems another 
atmosphere, a common element to them. 

Acapulco is certainly a miserable place. 
It has no enterprise, no agriculture, no 
commerce, no literature, a very poor re- 
ligion. Yet, because it was so helpless, 
hopeless, and tormented with factions, 
and because it had once a more glorious 
history, I regarded it with, a certain ten- 
derness. The days idled away in old 
John’s corridor, and the nights and morn- 
ings devoted to rambling about its ruins, 
still linger in my memory. The people 
I met there I have (ungratefully) almost 
forgotten; the P/aces I visited are yet 
bright in my recollection. John and 
Madame Moreno, nor my native washer- 
woman, have quite faded out; nor the 
charming laugh of the latter at my poor 
attempts with the Spanish ceased to 
sound in my ear. 

We had not been there many days be- 
fore the Varragansett returned to that 
port, and her officers came ashore daily 
to call. The American family already 
mentioned, the American Consul, and 
the P. M. S. S. Co.’s agents constituted 
the society for us. It was unconven- 
tional and pleasant; but I did not take 
to the Mexican climate very kindly, and 
but for leaving my husband to live, per- 
haps die, in it, was quite ready to take 
my departure when the Sovora stopped 
to coal, after twelve days of the kind of 
life I have tried to describe. 

Mrs. F. F. Victor. 





ONE LIFE. 


ONE LIFE. 


Upon the woven leaf, 
Upon the veinéd flower, 

I find my life portrayed in brief— 
My life from hour to hour: 


A frail leaf fit to die ; 
A young bud fed with dew; 
The faithful air of heaven by, 
While no wind roughly blew. 


All day for my delight, 
From dark to dark my own; 
One butterfly delaying flight, 
That left me not alone. 


A humming -bird to float 
Upon a breath, a bee 

To blow a long, complaining note, 
Invited were of me. 


A rill below a rock, 
A pool to revel in, 

A lonely lad, a wandering flock, 
Were all my kith and kin. 


A tropic time of growth ; 
A twilight long and mild; 
Delay, O Autumn! I am loth 
To meet thee, well beguiled. 


Forbid a leaf to fade, 
Forbid a bough to fall, 

Until one perfect bloom be made, 
More beautiful than all. 


I know that Time and Death 
Will wither me away ; 
Yet of that perfect flower one breath 
May brighten all the day. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
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OR a long period in the past, the 

pine forests on the eastern shores 

of the North American Continent have 
been the main source from which the 
civilized world has obtained the majority 
of timber best adapted for building pur- 
poses, wherewith to supply its wants. 
The demand made upon them is still un- 
abated, and the evil effects of this con- 
stant drain are now seriously felt. The 
extensive forests formerly covering the 
lands of the Eastern States—the com- 
mon abode of the savage Indian and the 
game upon which he subsisted—have en- 
tirely disappeared, and in their stead the 
structures of civilization now stand. To 
none other of the primitive characteris- 
tics of a new country does the march of 
civilization appear to be as inimical as it 
is to the forests which may oppose its 
progress. Its pioneers apparently con- 
sider it their first duty to level them with 
the ground. Not even a passing thought 
is given to the probably injurious effect 
their annihilation may produce upon the 
interests of their followers. It is stated 
that the State of Maine has already been 
bereft of almost the entire growth of old 
trees. Only twelve years ago, the State 
of New York contained a sufficient area 
of forest land to enable it to export large 
quantities of lumber. Since then, the 
demand upon its resources has been so 
exhaustive, as not only effectually to 
stop any further exportation, but also 
make it an extensive importer from 
Canada and the West. Hitherto, the 
Canadian forests have almost exclusive- 
ly supplied the Old World’s wants ; and 
although still covering an extensive area, 
they are, nevertheless, giving evident 
signs of rapid exhaustion. Their pres- 
ent extent has been carefully estimated 


at about two hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles. Much of the standing 
timber, however, is situated in localities 
so remote from the natural ahd only ex- 
isting means of conveyance to the sea- 
board, as to cause it to be of no practi- 
cal value as an article of commerce. 
Numbers of the logging camps located 
far in the interior, where the best timber 
abounds, have been deserted, the trees 
growing within reach of water transit 
having been cut. Of the red and white 
pine constituting these forests, only 
twenty-five per cent. is considered con- 
vertible into square timber for exporta- 
tion ; forty per cent. can be cut into saw- 
logs, while the remaining thirty-five per 
cent. is waste, being composed of un- 
dergrowth and useless or damaged tim- 
ber. Formerly, the entire surface of 
New Brunswick was a vast field of tim- 
ber of the very best quality; but all the 
fine white pine then existing within reach 
of the St. John River and its tributaries, 
has been already cut, and the only tim- 
ber remaining consists of a coarse pine, 
used entirely in the manufacture of sugar- 
box shooks, and a black spruce of large 
size and fair quality. The forests of 
Nova Scotia are rapidly diminishing, al- 
though still extensive. The northern 
and western bays only, of Newfound- 
land, contain any heavy pine; and even 
in those districts it is limited in quan- 
tity. The majority of the timber grow- 
ing on the island is too small in size 
for exportation. Prince Edward’s Island 
has been completely denuded of its mer- 
cantile timber, and is now compelled to 
import from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the majority of the lumber 
consumed in its ship- yards. 

The alarming rapidity with which the 
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forests of the British North American 
Provinces are being decimated, can be 
readily conceived from the following 
facts: The Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec yield annually an average of 
more than one million and a half tons, 
or about 86,986,352 cubic feet. <A third 
of this amount is stated as being con- 
sumed within those Provinces, and the 
remainder exported in equal quantities 
to American and European markets. 
About 809,000,000 feet of lumber, val- 
ued at about $4,000,000, leave the shores 
of New Brunswick every year, and an 
average of about 180,000,000 feet, valued 
at $860,000, is exported annually from 
Nova Scotia. When we consider that 
this enormous drain has been going on 
for a great length of time, it is some- 
what astonishing that a vestige of their 
forests should yet remain. 

And the same process, tending toward 
ultimate extinction, is progressing with 
the forests of the United States, as is 
evident from the examples already given 
in the exhausted woods of the States of 
Maine and New York. The days of the 
timber still standing east of the Rocky 
Mountains, are already numbered. Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Minnesota con- 
tain an estimated area of fifteen and a 
half millions of acres of timber land, 
which, it is computed, will yield about 
32,362,500,000 feet of marketable ma- 
terial. ‘The quantity of timber cut in 
those States, during 1869, amounted in 
the aggregate to 1,284,029,355 feet. To 
obtain it, 833,032 acres of land were en- 
tirely denuded. At the present increased 
rates of consumption, it is believed that 
the timber now growing will be all cut 
and marketed within fifteen or twenty 
years. 

In the vast area of country lying be- 
tween the inhabited portions of the Pa- 
cific States and the populated districts 
of the Mississippi Valley, the growth of 
timber is exceedingly sparse and small. 
Extensive tracts of prairie, and even the 
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majority of the mountain slopes in that 
region, are utterly devoid of a single 
shrub. 

It is not at all probable that the de- 
mand for lumber will diminish in future, 
and the present condition and future 
prospects of the Eastern forests incline 
us to believe that consumers will be 
compelled, ere long, to look elsewhere 
for a new source of supply. This exists 
in the virgin forests of the Pacific Coast, 
the intrinsic value of which will become 
more and more manifest as others dimin- 
ish and exhaust. For several years these 
western woodlands have furnished large 
quantities of lumber for the markets of 
foreign lands. 

Already China, Japan, England, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South America, 
Hawaiian Islands, and even some of the 
ports of the Atlantic States, rank among 
our regular customers. This branch of 
our export trade is steadily increasing. 
It will be seen by reference to the fol- 
lowing table of quantity and value of 
lumber, shipped from the port of San 
Francisco during the last twelve years, 
that an average annual increase in quan- 
tity of about 29% per cent. is exhibited: 


Year. No. of Feet. Value. 


3,780,500 


248,95 
255,038 
155,498 
129,692 
172,858 
182,761 
242,112 


Although these figures exhibit only a 
very small portion of the total quantity 
leaving our shores, they may, neverthe- 
less, be accepted as a fair index of the 
increase in the lumber exports from 
other ports also. 

Of the manifold resources of the Pa- 
cific Coast, not one has been so much 
despised and willfully abused as that 
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contained within our woodlands. It has 
not received that prominence in our con- 
sideration to which it is justly entitled. 
But there is one thing connected with 
our forests concerning which we have 
been decidedly at fault. We have been 
too readily inclined to suppose that they 
are limitless in extent and inexhaustible 
in character. This erroneous and un- 
justified presumption has caused us to 
be exceedingly prodigal. No effort has 
been made to economize, but a willful 
waste has been allowed to progress, re- 
gardless of consequences. The inroads 
already made into some of our redwood 
forests have proven that their durability 
is not ip accordance with our fabulous 
estimate. When we confine ourselves 
to facts and figures, its fallacy is proven 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, and we 
readily understand how probable it is 
that these magnificent forests will soon 
be numbered with the things of the past. 


It is generally admitted that an equal 
demand upon our redwoods in the future, 
as has been made during the past, will ob- 
literate them from our shores within the 


course of a few years only. When we 
consider the probable aggregate area of 
timber land existing west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the actual drain which is 
going on, we must admit that a similar 
fate is also awaiting all other forest trees 
growing thereon. 

The majority of the timber growing 
on this coast exists north of Mexico, as 
much of that country, although rich in 
many other respects, is very deficient in 
timber. No better evidence of this is 
required, than the fact that stone walls 
are almost as common there as wood 
fences are in the United States. 

The forests of the State of California 
are estimated as covering an area of 
about 40,000 square miles. The famous 
Douglas fir forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, cover an estimated area 
of about 65,000 square miles. Idaho 
Territory is supposed to contain about 
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30,000 square miles of timber land, and 
Montana Territory about 35,000 square 
miles. British Columbia and Alaska 
Territory are, however, the possessors 
of the greatest area of forest land upon 
the Pacific Coast, the former containing 
about 100,000 square miles, and the lat- 
ter about 150,000 square miles. Alaska 
is pre-eminent as a lumber country, and 
whatever may be the rcal value of its 
mineral and other resources, its forests 
alone offered sufficient inducements for 
the acquisition of it by the United States. 
The trees forming the forests of the 
State of Nevada, which are at best limit- 
ed in extent, are too scrubby to be mer- 
chantable. It would thus appear that 
about 420,000 square miles of the terri- 
tory lying west of the Rocky Mountains 
is covered with timber. But to presume 
that the whole of this is valuable, or that 
all of that which is convertible into lum- 
ber or other marketable material is ac- 
cessible, would be erroneous. Thou- 
sands of square miles of these forests 
are composed of trees small in size and 
of inferior quality, and consequently of no 
commercial value. Much cf it is also 
situated in localities distant from the sea- 
board. This will continue to remain un- 
touched, unless other sources of wealth, 
offering greater inducements for the con- 
struction of artificial means of transit, 
are developed. Accepting, however, the 
hypothesis that an equal quantity of 
manufactured lumber can be obtained 
from every square mile of our woodlands 
as is obtained on the other side of the 
Rocky range, the total quantity of tim- 
ber at present standing on our shores 
may be estimated as not exceeding 
390,791,542,898 square feet. To obtain 
this result, we must, of course, assume 
that all the timber growing on the coast 
can be converted into lumber. We are 
next led to inquire, How long will these 
forests last at the present rate of con- 
sumption? The present number of saw- 
mills on the coast are estimated at about 
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eight hundred. These mills possess the 
capacity to produce about seven millions 
of feet of lumber per day of ten working 
hours. Allowing, however, that the act- 
ual quantity manufactured does not ex- 
ceed two millions of feet per day: by this 
means of consumption alone, our entire 
forests will have disappeared, unless re- 
newed, within the short period of sixty- 
five years. 

Six hundred million feet per annum, 
seems to be.a most fabulous estimate ; 
but a careful examination of facts will at 
once convince us that it is not an ex- 
cessive one. According to the annual 
statement of receipts of lumber at San 
Francisco, during last year, Puget Sound, 
Washington Territory, alone contributed 
101,332,572 square feet of rough and 
dressed material to this market, and 
other logging camps on the coast con- 
tributed an aggregate of 117,902,028 
square feet. In addition to the above, 
an immense quantity of piles, shingles, 
fence rails, railroad ties, telegraph poles, 
etc., was also received, for which no defi- 
nite measurement can possibly be given. 
The lumber freights to foreign markets 
aggregated 44,489 registered tons, the 
same being 2,948 tons in excess of the 
shipments of 1869, and 11,909 tons more 
than the exports of 1868. Of this, 14,205 
tons were shipped at Puget Sound, 11,767 
tons at Burrard Inlet, British Columbia, 
and the balance at the various lumber 
ports of Oregon and this State. More 
than one-half of the preceding estimate 
of our annual consumption is thus ac- 
counted for in shipments from our lum- 
bering camps on this coast. And the 
woodman’s axe is equally as actively en- 
gaged in supplying the domestic de- 
mands. Immense quantities are leveled 
to the ground, and consumed as fuel. 
The exactions made on our interior 
woods for material to carry on our min- 
ing operations are almost as great, and 
an increased supply is required each 
successive year by our railroads. Every 
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year the railroad system on the Pacific 
Coast becomes more and more com- 
plete, and many of those wooded locali- 
ties, which are now inaccessible, will 
soon be penetrated, and the war of ex- 
termination against them carried on with 
renewed vigor. An idea of the great 
quantity which our railroads consume 
may be formed from the statement, made 
by good authority, that the lines at pres- 
ent existing in the United States require 
218,100,000 feet per annum of the very 
best timber for sleepers, requiring the 
denudation of 150,000 acres of land to 
obtain the same. A further quantity of 
1,925,000,000 feet, valued at $38,500,000, 
is consumed every year in the construc- 
tion of cars and buildings, and in the 
general repairing connected therewith ; 
and the locomotives running on these 
railroads burn annually a total of about 
3,000,000,000 feet, worth about $56,000,- 
ooo. Many of the forests now furnish- 
ing the majority of the above material 
will soon be completely exhausted, and 
we shall then undoubtedly be called upon 
to furnish it. This new demand will 
greatly hasten that complete annihilation 
of our timber, which is otherwise only 
too certain to be speedily accomplished. 
Another agent, equally as destructive as 
the axe, and against which we have no 
apparent remedy, is also constantly at 
work. Not a summer season passes by 
but what thousands of acres are laid 
waste by fire, whose origin, frequently 
attributed to spontaneous causes, is too 
often the willful work of man. As it is 
evident that the period of the existence 
of our woodlands will be materially 
shortened by these additional demands, 
independent of the natural increase in 
the quantity of material required for le- 
gitimate purposes, it no longer seems 
necessary to inquire as to what length 
of time they will last, but rather, How 
soon will they cease to exist? 

The increasing demand for lumber for 
export, etc., can not now be checked, 
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without seriously prejudicing our inter- 
ests. We can not, however, congratu- 
late ourselves on having adopted hither- 
to the best policy with our resources 
to insure permanent prosperity. The 
course we have pursued leaves nothing 
behind excepting waste an¢ desolation. 
So far, no attempt has been made to 
renew it by artificial means, and that 
which Nature produces herself is exceed- 
ingly limited compared with that which 
is destroyed. But the unwarranted be- 
lief in the supposed inexhaustible char- 
acter of the supply, which has caused 
our past willful prodigality, can not justi- 
fy our present neglect to renew a re- 
source which we can ill afford to lose. 
The probable effect the total annihila- 
tion of our forests may have upon our 
climate, and consequently upon our ag- 
ricultural interests also, ought to cause 
us to halt in our course and reflect ere 
that result is finally consummated. To 
a certain extent the influence of human 
labor in the thinning of forests is con- 
sidered beneficial; but the true line of 
demarcation between culture and de- 
struction is rarely maintained. The un- 
favorable effects produced upon climate 
by the denudation of the soil is an es- 
tablished fact, and universally recog- 
nized. Examples are not wanting. The 
increased aridity of Palestine, Spain, 
and the south of France, is well known. 
In the former country, it has been 
caused, chiefly, by the cutting down of 
the olive-trees during the time it was 
subjected to the ravages of contending 
armies. In Spain and France, a scarci- 
ty of other fuel has led to the denudation 
of their originally wooded districts, caus- 
ing a double evil to ensue: First, the 
humidity of the climate has been reduced 
to a formidable extent; and, secondly, 
when a rain-fall, in any unusual propor- 
tions, does occur, the absence of the 
great natural absorbing power of forests 
allows the entire product of the rain-fall 
to be discharged at once through the 
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natural drainage. The immediate exit 
of the water thus discharged has invaria- 
bly resulted in those floods which have 
proven so formidable in their ravages 
during the last few years within those 
districts. And no stronger evidence can 
be adduced to substantiate the accepted 
theory that trees are moisture-producing 
agents, than the practical demonstration 
given on the banks of the Suez Canal, 
where rain has been produced through 
the direct agency of plantations artifi- 
cially cultivated in and around Ismalia. 
Prior to the planting of trees at that 
place, the surrounding country was a per- 
fectly rainless and dewless desert, not a 
shower of rain having fallen upon it with- 
in the memory of the oldest living Arab. 

The peculiar power thus possessed 
by forests of producing rain in arid re- 
gions ought certainly to be made use of 
by ourselves, and ought to be ample in- 
ducement to encourage their growth by 
artificial means in the dry portions of 
this State, where the quantity of timber 
extant is exceedingly limited. The cul- 
tivation of forests in our southern coun- 
ties would evidently be of incalculable 
benefit to the agricultural lands in those 
sections. The probable results of such 
an undertaking would be the entire re- 
moval of the disadvantages of a slight 
rain-fall under which they now labor. 
The soil, now worthless through lack of 
moisture, would then yield to the tiller 
the products it at present possesses the 
latent power to generate. The possi- 
bility of those evils, which have been 
the lot of all countries stripped of their 
woods, befalling our northern districts, 
ought also to cause us to adopt a new 
course of procedure with their timber. 
An effort should be made to renew the 
trees on those hills now being rapidly 
stripped, so that those evils may be ef- 
fectively averted. 

Independent of all other considera- 
tions, however, the commercial value of 
timber is too great to allow it to be ut- 
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terly destroyed. European countries are 
fully alive to this fact, and profit by it. 
As the old trees are felied, their places 
ere supplied with nurseries of young 
ones. France and Germany possess 
schools of forestry connected with their 
state. service; and in these establish- 
ments, men of superior intelligence are 
trained for the scientific management of 
this important branch of the national 
property. The maintenance of their for- 
ests not only preserves the equilibrium 
of the moisture-producing agent, but 
also sustains an important resource of 
revenue. The state forests of France 
cover an area of 2,700,000 acres, from 
which a net revenue of $6,200,000 per 
annum is derived. Bavaria preserves 
nearly 2,000,000 acres of forest, and 
Prussia about 5,000,000 acres. Austria 
is the happy possessor of 13,000,000 
acres, and realizes therefrom an annual 
export value of $15,000,000. 

Britain is at present greatly concerned 
about the probable exhaustion of her 
coal-fields, and the injurious effects that 
would have upon her numerous indus- 
tries, although that undesirable event 
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can not be reasonably expected to occur 
within less than one or two centuries. 
That which lays an equal claim to the 
consideration of the United States, is, 
What shall the next generation do for 
timber? The necessity of renewing it 
at once, is of the most vital importance 
to the interests of the commonwealth at 
large. The present selfish and money- 
making generation is given to look at 
our existing forests as so much stored- 
up wealth, requiring to be utilized, and 
whose intrinsic value is only developed 
by felling, trimming, and shipping. Itis 
now considered too unprofitable an occu- 
pation to plant nurseries of young trees 
in anticipation of the next generation suf- 
fering from a scarcity of timber, from 
the ravages of floods, or from the ruinous 
consequences arising from drought. The 
day is not far distant, however, when the 
cultivation of trees will become a profit- 
able employment; but, in the meantime, 
does it not seem to be the duty of our 
legislative bodies to adopt measures that 
will at least encourage, if not compel, 
those who destroy our woodlands to re- 
plenish the same? 
TALIESIN EVANS. 
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Y father was a poor clergyman, 
with a large family, to all of 


whom he did his best to give a good ed- 
ucation. But an older brother of mine 
having, while in college, verified the old 
adage, that “the parson’s boys are the 
worst in the parish,” the good old gentle- 
man determined that, in my case, “the 
evil communications that corrupt good 
manners” should have small chance to 
contaminate my heart while I was filling 
my head with “book-larnin’.” Know- 
ing full well that the mischief wrought 
among youth is done in the small hours 


of the night, and that “the more the 
merrier” where college- boys thus con- 
gregate, my father secured for me a 
room in the house of an old Deacon, of 
sturdy orthodoxy, whose only daughter 
was too young to fall in love with, whose 
house was a mile down-hill from the 
college, and who would no more have 
admitted an evening visitor to the favor- 
ite son of his minister, unless a student 
of theology in his own Church, than a 
school - girl would introduce a cat to her 
pet canary. Hither I moved my scanty 
furniture ; and the sole occupant, on the 
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third floor, of the great, almost empty 
mansion, I enjoyed abundance of the 
virtuous quiet so favorable to progress 
in Greek Prosody and Mathematics. 
How well I remember that desolate 
room! A creaky old bedstead, with its 
cording of rope, its straw paillasse and 
husk mattress, filled one corner. Near 
the window, with the light from the left, 
stood an old family desk, covered with 
well-worn, figured baize, with its clumsy 
superstructure — made by myself in the 
farm carpenter -shop—for the stand-up 
work of hard study. A stove, so indis- 
pensable in the wintry months of the 
New England climate, occupied its ac- 
customed corner. A strip of rag-carpet, 
woven by my mother many years before, 
extended along the front of the bed; 
and opposite the foot of that bed, high 
up near the ceiling, hung a little Dutch 
student-clock, with its long weight-cords 
almost reaching the floor—so that its 
shrill peal of alarm, at cock-crow, could 
have a full minute’s time to save me 
from a tardy mark at morning prayers. 
A few text- books occupied their places 
on the desk; among them a well-used set 
of “Cambridge Mathematics,” “ Ains- 
worth’s Latin” and “ Donnegan’s Greek 
Lexicon,” “‘ Davies’ Legendre,” ““Todd’s 
Student’s Manual”—I can remember 
the names of some of them, you see. 
Perhaps 1 remember, also, something 
of their contents. Even as a recent ex- 
ploration beneath Jerusalem discovered 
the foundations of Solomon’s Temple, 
so might a shaft sunk through the ex- 
periences of twenty-five years strike the 
bed-rock of a college education. But 
do you ask to count the stones of the 
old work, to scan its architecture and 
criticise its plan? The débris and rub- 
bish of years have buried it so far be- 
neath the surface that its restoration 
would cost as much as the original 
structure. Who is there, at forty-five, 
who has not forgotten more than he 
knows? The mind is like a river: its 
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successive floods may fill the ocean, 
though its banks contain but one ata 
time. 

Now, it so happened that, three times 
a day, I had to climb that tiresome “ Hill 
of Science,” to attend the customary 
college exercises. Among the old max- 
ims of education, we were taught that 
“the early bird catches the worm ;” that 
“as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 
So the New England fathers trusted to 
habits of early rising, formed in youth, 
to forestall the usually slothful tenden- 
cies of professional life. And thus our 
Faculty fixed the hour of morning pray- 
ers at five o’clock, in summer, and six 
o’clock, in winter. Of course, I was too 
poor to ownahorse. Out of the $125 
per year which I earned at school-teach- 
ing and book-peddling, during vacations, 
and which paid every dollar of my main- 
tenance and education during that four 
years’ course, there was naught to spare 
for luxuries of that kind. So, winter and 
summer, my six miles of walking per 
day, alternating, at suitable hours, with 
study, and rest, and meals, built up for 
me a sturdy constitution. When I grad- 
uated, there was one, of my class of thirty, 
whose marks led mine. But I was the 
only one who could walk forty miles a 
day, swim a mile without stopping, or 
row a boat for ten hours on a stretch 
without blistering the hands. Would 
that the old gentleman were still alive, 
so that I could thank him again for that 


daily walk. Were it not for his inflexi-. 


ble will, I might—like two-thirds of my 
class—have been long since laid low 
amid the clods of the valley, instead of 
enjoying, at forty-five, a fair prospect of 
living to train my baby-boy in the way 
my father taught me. 

But, at the time, this discipline seem- 
ed hard. No other student, out of our 
hundred or more, had any such burden 
laid upon him. Sometimes, of course, I 
enjoyed it. In summer, when the weather 
was fine—the sun just risen, the birds 
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in full concert—an early walk was ex- 
hilarating indeed. Not so in winter, 
when I often recalled the refrain— 
«« Whenever it snows 

And the cold wind blows, 

One’s fingers and toes, 

One’s ears and one’s nose, 

Are almost froze.” 


And when it was dark, rainy, windy, er 
slushy, this getting out of a comfortable 
bed at such unseasonable hours seemed 
more and more unnecessary, especially 
as I became intimate with my fellow- 
students who roomed in or near the col- 
lege buildings, and who soon began to 
crack their jokes at the expense of my 
filial obedience. So again and again, I 
besought my father to allow me to change 
my quarters. But again and again did 
he refuse. Nothing could change his 


resolution when founded on his convic- 
tions of duty. Compelled, therefore, to 
‘submit to his authority, need I say I did 
so unwillingly, and chewed the cud of 


many a bitter fancy while fretting over 
my favorite grievance? 

While indulging in this morbid frame 
of mind, I was aroused one dark, gloomy 
morning in the fall by the now detested 
rattle of my little Dutch clock. As had 
been usual with me lately, my unfortu- 
nate situation rushed headlong into my 
mind. I lay awake for a moment to think 
of it, before mustering courage to get out 
of bed. I fancied myself once more on 
foot for my regular Saturday’s tramp of 
four miles to my father’s house. There 
I again pleaded, with my heart in my 
mouth, for a release from my thralldom. 
All my arguments were once more mar- 
shaled against my father’s resolution. 
To each he administered its accustom- 
ed quietus. But at length, after a long 
and severe contest, it seemed that the 
old man’s heart began to relent. Re- 
luctantly, and with many forebodings of 
the future contamination of his yet inno- 
cent boy, he yielded his consent to my 
removal to the college buildings. Joy- 
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fully I threw my arms around his neck, 
promising every thing his anxiety could 
exact as to the preservation of my moral 
principles. Rushing from his study, I 
summoned my younger brother to help 
me catch the farm-horse, who had for 
weeks been turned out to grass. Tak- 
ing the halter and a basin of oats, we 
sallied out in search of him. But the 
cunning old fox had no notion of being 
caught without his usual preliminary 
fun with the boys. Now we tempted 
him with the oats, but just as his nose 
reached the basin and the sly hand mov- 
ed toward his forelock, up went his heels, 
and, with tail and ears erect, he coursed 
at will around the lot, laughing at us as 
he went. Next we got him cornered in 
the angle of the rail-fence, and as we 
sidled slowly up on each side, how deft- 
ly he would slip out backward with a wild 
scream of triumph. In fact, to all our 
advances his only answer was xeigh. 
Finally, we let down the bars, and after 
a long chase through meadow and corn- 
field, we drove him into the barn- yard, 
and thence into the stable. To harness 
him was the work of a moment. We 
took the hay-rack off the bolsters of the 
lumber- wagon, and having replaced it 
with the box, away we started for the 
Deacon’s. 

Arrived at my old quarters, we soon 
took down the bedstead, packed the 
books, limbered up the stove, and hav- 
ing carefully carried all down the three 
flights of stairs, we packed them in the 
wagon. I then bid adieu to the good 
Deacon and his family, who were not a 
little astonished at my sudden departure. 
Gay as a lark, we started for the college, 
and in due time reached the doors of the 
four-story building wherein I was to fix 
my future domicile. 

All this time I had forgotten that it 
was now the middle of the term, and that 
the rooms had all been let at Commence- 
ment, some weeks previously. Not hav- 
ing then secured accommodations, what 
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was my vexation to learn from the Stew- 
ard that the only room to be had was in 
the attic, and its roof so much out of re- 
pair that it was untenantable. In fact, 
the tin roof over the whole building had 
been leaky for years, so that the choice 
of rooms depended inversely on. college 
traditions as to which required the least 
water to be carried up-stairs. Howev- 
er, like most Yankee boys of the olden 
time, I was something of a Jack-of-all- 
trades, and, nothing daunted, I took the 
room, trusting to my own skill to mend 
the roof, rather than lose my only chance 
to gratify my darling wish. My luggage 
was accordingly carried, piece by piece, 
up the four steep flights of stairs. The 


bedstead and stove were set up, the 
clothes and books unpacked and ar- 
ranged; and with the bed-cord, some 
shingle-nails, and a hammer, I mounted 
to the roof through the scuttle, took off 
my boots, and in my stocking-feet set 


about the job of repair. 

Now, that roof was quite steep. It 
was as slippery as unpainted tin could 
be. It had no railing or gutter at its 
eaves, and those eaves were at least six- 
ty feet above the stone flagging of the 
area. So to protect myself from the 
very unpromising results of a fall under 
such circumstances, I tied one end of 
the bed-cord around my waist, held the 
coil in my hand, and passed the bight 
of it around an old spike that projected 
from the ridge of the roof. Rendering 
the rope around the spike, I began bold- 
ly to let myself down toward the place 
of repair. But hardly had I reconnoi- 
tered the job, when, horror of horrors! 
the rope chafed off. I began to slip, 
slip, slip, toward the fatal brink. I tried 
to catch the threads of my stockings in 
some of the ragged edges of the tin. I 
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clutched frantically with my fingers at 
each buried nail - head till my nails were 
torn and bleeding. All in vain. Slip- 
pery as a hill of ice, the treacherous in- 
cline offered less and less friction as I 
gravitated toward its dreadful edge. My 
whole life flashed through my agonized 
memory 10 the twinkling of an eye. A 
dozen horrified students, who were watch- 
ing me from the area, stood powerless 
below, expecting the instant splash of 
my gory remains on the stony pavement. 
At last, gathering my feet under me in 
the hope of saving my head by a well- 
directed jump, though at the sacrifice 
of shattered limbs, I reached the eaves. 
One glance below, one wild death-shriek, 
a leap desperate with all my dying en- 
ergies, and I found myself falling back- 
ward from the corner under the Dutch 
clock in my old quarters at the Deacon’s, 
where my head had well-nigh split, from 
its sudden impact against the wall. I 
had simply jumped furiously out of bed! 

Recalling my scattered senses, my first 
realization was that I had fallen asleep, 
instead of rising when the alarm struck, 
and should now be marked tardy, if not 
absent from prayers. Hurriedly glancing 
at the clock, I found that the dream had 
occupied exactly five minutes, counting 
from the stroke of the alarm at which 
it had been set. You will say, reader, 
that the clock had probably stopped ; so 
would I, had I not seen its rapid little 
pendulum then and there as busy as 
ever, and had I not succeeded, simply 
by walking a little faster than usual, in 
saving my credit for punctuality. What 
passed through my mind in those drowsy 
five minutes I shall never forget. It was 
photographed upon my memory. But 
that is more than I can say of the reci- 


tation that followed. 
U. V. Mz. 
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SECOND PAPER.— ARRIVAL AT PEKIN. 


LATED with the prospect of a 
brilliant career in China, perme- 
ated with the progressive spirit of the 
age, grateful to my Government and 
country for the honor conferred upon 
me as the representative of a new era in 
civilization, I departed for the Celestial 
Land deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the part about to be performed 
in history. Visions of Oriental splendor 
lent an additional charm to the prospect; 
and there was something inspiring in 
the idea of exploring a vast Empire, in- 
habited by a peculiar and interesting 
people, of whom the world had hitherto 
enjoyed but vague and unsatisfactory ac- 
counts. Fortune had reserved for me 
the gracious task of cementing the fra- 
ternal relations so happily established 
between the Occident and the Orient. 
If my retinue was less imposing than 
that of the Embassy from the Court of 
Pekin to the Western Powers, there 
was at least a republican simplicity about 
it that could not fail to make a favorable 
impression upon a people who had fur- 
nished the United States with the first 
practical example of a democratic form 
of government. The high offices of sub- 
Secretaries, Marshals, Ushers, Court- 
Trumpeters, and Guards were centered 
in my own person. The supernumera- 
ries consisted chiefly of my family, who 
had already enjoyed some foreign expe- 
riences in Germany and Italy, and now 
wished to extend their researches into 
Asia. In addition to this imposing cor- 
tége, I was favored with the pleasant 
companionship of my old friend and fel- 
low-traveler, Mr. Charles D. Poston, 
who was unable to resist the impulse re- 
cently given to American enterprise in 
Vor. VI—16. 


China. While sojourning in Washing- 
ton he had become thoroughly imbued 
with the enlightened spirit of the times. 
Ever foremost in the march of improve- 
ment, a pioneer in California, an en- 
thusiastic explorer in the wilds of Ari- 
zona, a daring adventurer through the 
stormy seas of political life, a skillful 
navigator amid the shoals and reefs of 
Wall Street, it was not in his nature to 
remain passive when a great Empire, 
hitherto the most exclusive upon earth, 
was calling upon us, with outstretched 
arms, for our trade, our inventions, our 
new civilization; when beyond the dawn 
was recognized “the blazing day of the 
international millennium.” I was de- 
lighted to find so able a coadjutor fired 
with the sublime rage of progress; I 
was charmed with the conviction that he 
realized the grand idea of American su- 
premacy in Asia. 

A young gentleman from West Point 
was also kind enough to join our party, 
with the intention of offering his services, 
in a military capacity, to the Imperial 
Government. Thecomprehensive grasp 
of his views would have done honor to a 
much older and more experienced head. 
No equivocal position, under provincial 
control, was within the purview of his 
aspirations. He desired to take the Im- 
perial army in hand, and remodel the en- 
tire military service of China. I was 
very glad to be of some assistance to 
my ambitious young friend. A brief 
correspondence with him, previous to 
his departure from West Point, had giv- 
en me a favorable impression of his abil- 
ity. His views as to the destiny of China, 
under American auspices, I am free to 
say, entirely accorded with my own. 
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In anticipation of the proposed devel- 
opment of the Chinese Empire, I thought 
it advisable that a geological reconnois- 
sance should be made of the country, so 
that the extent and character of its min- 
eral deposits should be accurately deter- 
mined. For this purpose, I was instru- 
mental in procuring the services of the 
distinguished savant, Baron F. von 
Richthofen, who took charge of an ex- 
pedition especially designed for the ad- 
vancement of American interests. The 
Department of State was duly advised 
of the important step taken ; and, I must 
confess, I felt some pride in being the 
originator of a movement destined to 
produce such valuable results. Baron 
Richthofen was eminently qualified for 
the undertaking. As a member of the 
Prussian Exploring Expedition, he had 
already traveled extensively in India, and 
Siam, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. His reports on the Com- 
stock Lode, and Inquiry into the Origin 
of Volcanic Rock, had already attracted 
the attention of the scientific world. I 
need scarcely say he formed a very 
agreeable addition to our party. Thus 
material enterprise, science, and the mil- 
itary spirit of the age were duly repre- 
sented. That such a beginning would 
lead to extraordinary discoveries and to 
consequences of inestimable magnitude, 
I had no doubt. Indeed, I was already 
burdened with undertakings having in 
view the opening up of the country, the 
importance of which it would be impos- 
sible to estimate. 

For some time previous to my de- 
parture, it afforded me constant occupa- 
tion to read the various railroad and tel- 
egraph projects which poured in upon 
me. A prominent gentleman was de- 
sirous of getting a subsidy for the grand 
trunk railway that was to be built from 
Canton to Pekin. The map and re- 
ports of Sir McDonald Stevenson, show- 
ing the feasibility of the enterprise, were 
matters of historical record. A New 
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York company, which had already, ac- 
cording to its own representation, se- 
cured a valuable concession for an ocean 
telegraph, wished to extend its opera- 
tions through the eighteen provinces, 
thus connecting the inland cities with 
the sea-ports. To say that the prospec- 
tus of this company was encouraging — 
sustained, as it was, by the indorsement 
of the whole Eastern press, and fortified 
by statistics of Asiatic trade and popula- 
tion— would but faintly express the at- 
tractive character of the enterprise. A 
third-party, well known to fame, desired 
to introduce gas, water, and street-rail- 
ways in the city of Pekin, and hoped to 
obtain an exclusive concession for this 
purpose from the Emperor. A fourth 
proposed to farm all the coal-mines, and 
connect them by tramways with the nav- 
igable waters. Another eminent gentle- 
man had a project for the abolition of 
wheelbarrows and donkeys, and the sub- 
stitution of steam-wagons ; also, for the 
establishment of steam factories, and the 
introduction of steam-plows for the cul- 
tivation of rice, including a comprehen- 
sive system of drainage and irrigation 
by means of centrifugal pumps. Per- 
haps the most brilliant scheme proposed 
was that of a broker, whose means were 
limited, but whose influence was com- 
manding: being nothing less than the 
establishment of a joint-stock company 
in New York, with a directory in Wall 
Street, to transact the entire fiscal busi- 
ness of the Empire in foreign countries. 
But these grand schemes and enter- 
prises did not by any means comprise 
all the lucrative propositions to which 
my attention was directed. More than 
a dozen varieties of breech-loading rifles 
were urged upon me, with a view of pres- 
entation to the Emperor, and I was re- 
quested to explain their superiority over 
Chinese arms. A powder-manufacturer 
wished me to take charge of a small keg 
of powder, for the purpose of showing 
his Imperial Majesty that although pow- 
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der was invented in China long before 
the discovery of America, yet it was 
reserved for Yankee ingenuity to make 
it most destructive to human life. A 
sewing- machine agent, desirous of se- 
curing Chinese patronage in advance 
of his rival, wished me to offer a model 
specimen to the Empress Regent, for 
the use of the Imperial household. I 
refrain from mentioning the particular 
patent from motives of delicacy, hav- 
ing once been accused of puffing one 
of the rival machines by special refer- 
ence to the name of the inventor. An 
ingenious gentleman, who had spent his 
life in perfecting a machine for washing 
clothes, was exceedingly anxious that 
I should introduce it into general use in 
China, on the ground that it was really 
the great civilizer of the age. No na- 
tion could be civilized in the true ac- 
ceptation of the term without this un- 
paralleled washer. Then there were 


hay-scales, sugar-crushers, cotton-gins, 


wool -carders, and other useful inven- 
tions without number—all to be brought 
into prominent notice. As to the pills, 
balsams, bitters, and cordials, with the 
presentation of which I was commis- 
sioned, in view of the important results 
to the people of Asia, it would be quite 
useless to attempt an enumeration. Suf- 
fice it to say, the list comprised 2 variety 
of compounds sufficient to purify the 
whole human race. All these, however, 
were chiefly designed to supply the ma- 
terial wants of man. The Chinese, be- 
ing a highly cultivated and intellectual 
people, required mental rather than ma- 
terial aliment. I received, from vari- 
ous literary sources, contributions of 
books and pamphlets, comprising es- 
says on Political Economy, Metaphys- 
ics, Military Tactics, Female Suffrage, 
and the Conjugal Relations, to be trans- 
lated into Chinese, and presented, with 
the compliments of the authors, to his 
Imperial Majesty the Son of Heaven. 
The Commissioner of the General Land 
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Office sent me, with the indorsement of 
the Secretary of State, a highly colored 
map of the United States, showing the 
isothermal lines, the railways, the min- 
eral and agricultural lands, etc., accom- 
panied by an exhaustive essay on the 
interchange of minerals, seeds, inven- 
tions, works of art, books, and pam- 
phlets, between China and the United 
States. The whole field of civilization 
and intellectual advancement, from the 
days of Alexander of Macedon to the 
reign of Ta-tching, the Heaven-born, 
was covered by this admirable produc- 
tion; and there were sentiments in it 
that could not possibly fail to impress 
the young sovereign with a realizing 
sense of his obligations as arbiter of the 
destinies of a third of the human race. 
Thus fortified at all points, is it a mat- 
ter of surprise that I assumed the duties 
of my mission with a profound sense of 
the responsibilities imposed upon me? 
A summer voyage from San Francis- 
co to Yokohama offers little in the way 
of external variety, though much that is 
interesting to the student of Nature. 
The Farallon Islands, lying some twenty 
miles outside the Golden Gate, sink be- 
low the horizon as our gallant steamer 
speeds upon her way; and then the 
pathless ocean stretches before us for 
five thousand miles in an unbroken ex- 
panse. Life at sea, when the temper- 
ature is pleasant, the company agree- 
able, and the accommodations ample, 
has some advantages, after all, over life 
on shore. The excitements are less ir- 
ritating; the social instincts are brought 
into play more fully; people are, to a 
certain extent, bound together by a com- 
munity of interests as well as of dangers, 
and there is more constant occasion for 
the exercise of our best qualities, since 
the less amiable are more difficult to 
conceal. To the overtasked brain, a 
voyage to China is the most beneficial 
of narcotics, for it leaves no bad effects. 
The month of August is, perhaps, the 





most favorable time in the year for the 
passage across the North Pacific. At 
all events, our own experience led us to 
believe that there could scarcely be a 
better season. The only part of the 
voyage during which an open boat could 
not have sailed over our route in perfect 
safety, was within a few days of Japan, 
when we struck the edge of a typhoon, 
and had rather a severe gale for about 
eight hours. On the twenty-second day, 
early in the morning, the bright, green 
shores of Japan were in sight, with a 
distant view of the peak of Fusiama. 
Native junks and fishing-boats literally 
swarmed about the entrance, and around 
the shores, of the bay of Yokohama. In 
a few hours from the time of making 
land we were at anchor, opposite the 
picturesque town of Yokohama. 

Through the kindness and hospitality 
of Mr. Van Valkenburg, our Minister 
Resident, at whose modest Legation we 
spent some agreeable hours, and the 
courtesy of Admiral Rowan, who fur- 
nished us with every facility in the way 
of boats, as also the unremitting per- 
sonal attention of our old friend, Mr. 
Eugene M. Van Reed, of San Francisco, 
we were enabled to pass a couple of 
days very pleasantly at this port, after 
which we embarked on board the Com- 
pany’s steamer America, and proceeded 
on our voyage through the Inland Sea 
to Shanghai. 

A cordial welcome from the Amer- 
icans at Shanghai greeted us. Mr. Ed- 
ward Cunningham, head of the house of 
Russell & Co., with his proverbial hos- 
pitality opened wide the doors of his 
princely quarters to us, and for two 
wecks we had a very pleasant experience 
of foreign life in China. 

It is not my intention, however, in 
these sketches to enter into the details 
of our traveling experiences. If I can 
convey to the reader a correct idea of 
the state of civilization in China, and of 
the condition of American iz terests in 
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that Empire, my principal object will be 
attained. 

In former years the trip from Shang- 
hai to Pekin was in every respect a se- 
rious undertaking. It was not until after 
the war of 1860 that foreigners were al- 
lowed to visit the capital at all. The 
Russians, it is true, had their Legation 
there since 1725, and missionaries some- 
times penetrated as far as the Imperial 
City; but after the reign of Kanghe 
(1662-1722), foreigners were jealously 
excluded. Since the visit of Lord Mac- 
artney, in 1793, and the attempt of Lord 
Amherst, in 1816, to reach the Imperial 
presence, Pekin was practically a sealed 
book to the Fankwei, or Foreign Devils. 
After the treaty of Tientsin, the Amer- 
ican Minister, Mr. Ward, got into Pekin 
by a back-door entrance, and succeeded 
in escaping observation by traveling in 
a covered cart—a fact which gave rise 
to the idea that he traveled in a cage. 
He was taken care of by the authorities, 
and placed in a species of durance while 
in Pekin. His application for an au- 
dience with the Emperor was treated 
with contempt. In the language of the 
Imperial rescript (brought to light for 
the first time in 1868), “such wild ex- 
altation of himself could only be rel- 
egated to subjects which make one 
laugh.” * It was certainly rather amus- 
ing. 

The first regular communication with 
Pekin was inaugurated by the establish- 
ment of the Shanghai Steam Navigation 
Company’s American line of steamers 
from Shanghai to the port of Tientsin, 
on the Peiho River. 

The Peiho empties into the Gulf of 
Pecheelee, near its northern extremity. 
At the entrance of the river stand the 
Taku Forts, famous in the history of 
Lord Elgin’s mission, and likely to be- 
come still more celebrated in the future. 
The distance from Shanghai to the Taku 


* Imperial rescript, in the vermilion pencil, dated 
August, 1359. 
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Forts is about 700 miles ; thence, by the 
river, to Tientsin, 65, and from Tientsin 
to Pekin, about 75— making the total 
trip about 840 miles. Short as it seems, 
however, it is almost equal, in point of 
difficulty and trouble, to the entire trip 
from San Francisco to Shanghai. 

For the benefit of those who may be 
desirous of visiting Pekin hereafter, with 
a view of residing there in a diplomatic 
capacity, I may as well mention that 
there is no furniture to be had in that 
capital, except Chinese furniture, and 
such stray household articles of Ameri- 
can or European manufacture as can 
be obtained, from time to time, on the 
departure of some foreigner. I do not 
mean by this to disparage Chinese fur- 
niture. Those who wish to sleep on 
brick or stone ovens, covered with a 
mat—sit on hard-bottomed chairs, stools, 
or benches —walk on concrete or stone 
floors, and admire the beauties of Nat- 
ure through paper windows, can be ac- 
commodated ; but it requires a little time 
to get accustomed to these things, espe- 
cially in winter. All clothing, groceries, 
and wines have to be purchased in 
Shanghai or some other treaty-port, and 
shipped to Pekin—unless the foreigner 
can accustom himself to the Chinese 
mode of living, which is economical, if 
not sumptuous. 

The good steamer Manchu, Captain 
Clarke, took us safely up to Tientsin. 
The voyage occupied five days, includ- 
ing a short detention at the port of Che- 
foo. 

The American Consul, Mr. Meadows 
—an Englishman who had never been in 
America—received us at Tientsin. Inthe 
absence of pay from the United States, 
he received pay from the Chipese Gov- 
ernment, as Superintendent of the Ar- 
senal at Tientsin. The position was, in 
all respects, favorable to the success of 
the new policy. The fees of the Con- 
sulate did not pay the rent of the office. 
Mr. Meadows was an officer of the Chi- 


nese Government. He was married to 
a Chinese woman, and had a semi- Chi- 
nese family. He could not possibly be 
suspected of any leaniny toward foreign 
interests, to the detriment of the Gov- 
ernment from which he received com- 
pensation. He was an ardent advocate 
of the policy of conciliation. His devo- 
tion to the Chinese was unquestionable; 
and his zeal in their behalf so ardent, 
that, in cases of controversy between 
American and Chinese merchants, it was 
but reasonable that he should decide in 
favor of the Chinese. His defense of 
the local authorities in opposition to the 
charges made against them for their par- 
ticipation in the late massacre clearly 
demonstrates the advantages of a divid- 
ed responsibility. 

At Tientsin, we had the good fortune 
to meet the young American gentleman 
already mentioned, Mr. Holwell, who 
had come down from Pekin to assist us 
in making our arrangements for the re- 
mainder of the trip. The distance, by 
land, is only seventy-five miles to Pekin; 
yet, with a family and baggage, it is no 
easy matter to make the trip. The only 
means of land conveyance are rude carts 
without springs, wheelbarrows, and Tar- 
tar ponies. Chairs, carried by Coolies, 
are sometimes used; but this mode of 
conveyance is even less agreeable, for 
a long distance, than the carts. All 
things considered, we thought it best to 
make the trip by means of boats, up the 
Peiho River. This is a small stream— 
averaging about fifty yards in width and 
some five or six feet in depth—running 
in a tortuous course through an extensive 
alluvial plain, bounded in the distance by 
the Mongolian Mountains. Anticipating 
that we would perform the journey in the 
easiest way, Mr. Meadows had engaged 
twelve boats for us, some six or seven 
of which we found sufficient to meet the 
requirements of our party. Having paid 
for the others, and dismissed the clam- 
orous boatmen, who were very much 
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afraid they would receive nothing for 
doing nothing, we embarked on board 
our little fleet, so dispersing ourselves 
that we had the combined advantages 
of social life and retirement. A roomy 
cabin, capable of accommodating three 
or four persons, occupies the main part 
of the boat; and a half-deck in front af- 
fords a pleasant observatory for the en- 
joyment of the scenery. 

The motive-power is primitive, and 
not unpicturesque. Each boat has a 
tall mast, from the top of which extends 
on shore a tow-rope, hauled by a num- 
ber of Coolies, who walk along the bank 
in single file. Their summer costume 
is quite simple, consisting of a blue, cot- 
ton shirt, reaching a little below the 
waist; sometimes, during the heat of 
the day, worn over the head or carried 
under the arm, leaving nothing visible, 
in the shape of clothing, save a rag 
around the waist, and sometimes not 
even that. 

It required three days and a half to 
make the distance of 120 miles, to the 
city of Tung- chow, fourteen miles from 
Pekin. Arrived there, we were landed 
on a mud- flat, in a dripping rain, with a 
rabble of several hundred beggars and 
Coolies gazing idly on. The means of 
conveyance for which we had written to 
the Secretary of Legation at Pekin had 
not arrived —the Coolies having proba- 
bly stopped on the way to play a game of 
cards or take asmoke. As the rain grew 
worse and the baggage was getting wet, to 
say nothing of the family, I sent my inter- 
preter and card to the Tauti, or head 
Mandarin of the town, requesting that 
means of conveyance to Pekin might be 
furnished. The Mandarin returned the 
polite answer that a body of soldiers 
had just seized all the carts for public 
use, and he could only furnish six wheel- 
barrows. 

After four hours’ delay, and a pretty 
thorough drenching in the rain, five chairs 
and nine mule-carts arrived from Pekin. 
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Such of the baggage as could not be 
dispensed with was put on the wheel- 
barrows; the rest was left on the mud- 
flat. Having seen the ladies of the Em- 
bassy securely mounted on chairs, I 
took my seat in a dilapidated coolie-cart, 
drawn by two scrubby little mules— 
charmed with the novelty of the convey- 
ance, and particularly with the novelty 
of the motion, which kept my mind in a 
state of pleasing agitation all the way, 
and on several occasions came very near 
dislocating my vertebra. But I was as- 
sured by my interpreter that this was 
the Pekin fashion, and I felt bound to 
be in the fashion. 

Arrived at the gates of Pekin, just as 
they were about to close, I was stopped 
by a dirty rabble of policemen, who de- 
manded my passport; but as that was 
in my trunk, on one of the wheelbarrows 
which were scattered along the trail some 
six miles behind, it was not possible to 
produce it. Fortunately Mr. Poston had 
a passport, which answered every pur- 
pose, since they could not read it; and the 
American Minister was admitted as a 
member of the American Embassy ; Mr. 
Poston, with his usual adroitness, rep- 
resenting himself as the Chief Embas- 
sador. 

Then came a struggle through dark, 
muddy, and filthy streets and by-alleys, 
growing worse and worse, till the gate 
of the American Legation was reached. 
There, a solitary old gentleman, with a 
lamp in his hand, welcomed the new 
Minister, or what was left of him. The 
baggage remained out in the rain all 
night, and it was a week before every 
thing arrived. 

Prince Kung had been notified of the 
approachaof the new Minister, several 
days beforehand ; but he manifested no 
uneasiness on the subject. A formal 
note was then addressed to him, announ- 
cing the arrival; to which he respond- 
ed, by appointing a day for the recep- 
tion. At the appointed time, cards were 
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sent from the American Legation to the 
Tsungli- Yamen, or Foreign Office, and 
the Representative of the United States, 
with his Secretary, proceeded in covered 
chairs to the Yamen. This is a plain, 
ordinary building, one story high, and 
very cheaply furnished. 

The members of the Yamen—six ven- 
erable- looking gentlemen, conspicuous 
chiefly for their affable manners and long 
nails—greeted the “ LowEN TaJIN” with 
many polite smiles and bows, and ush- 
ered me to the door of the inner court, 
where I was received by Prince Kung, 
with as much courtesy as that gentleman 
usually bestows on foreign representa- 
tives. 

The Prince is a dissipated-looking 
man, about forty-two years of age; with 
a sardonic, scowling expression of coun- 
tenance, conspicuous for ugliness. His 
mouth is coarse and sensual; his nose 
broad and thick, and his eyes prominent, 
coming out even with his brows, which 
are nearly destitute of hair. His dress is 
very plain: a long gown in the usual Man- 
darin style, with the distinctive button 
on his cap, and no noticeable ornament of 
any kind on his person. His manners are 
free and easy, not to say coarse — rather 
ind‘cating half-savage presumption, than 
the polite self-depreciation characteristic 
of the high officials generally in China. 
His voice is unpleasant, and his manner 
of speaking sharp and chopping. He 
blurts out his sentences as if they were 
fired from a pop-gun. The Prince, how- 
ever, is rather rough and ignorant than 
ill-natured. In Pekin, he is not regard- 
ed, either among the foreign Legations 
or his own people, as a man of intellect; 
and but little regard is paid to his views 
on any public question. 

Whatever talent there is in the For- 
eign Office—and there is undoubtedly 
a good deal of native shrewdness—is 
centered chiefly in Wan-siang, Tsung- 
lun, Tung-sien, and one or two others, 
prompted by the advice and counsel of 
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Mr. Robert Hart, an Irishman, Chief of 
the Customs Service. 

Interviews of presentation and cere- 
mony are amusing, rather than impos- 
ing. The Minister sits on the left of the 
Prince. Teais served atonce. A small 
table, filled with fruits, candies, and con- 
fections, is set out in front. After the 
principal parties take their places, and a 
few inquiries and rejoinders occur, as to 
the health of the President and the health 
of the Emperor, each high functionary 
present takes his allotted seat at the 
table. 

The Prince, turning suddenly, and 
gazing steadily at the American Minis- 
ter, asks abruptly, “How old is your 
Excellency?”? To which, if he be a 
young man like myself, his Excellency 
responds politely, through the interpret- 
er, that his age is between twenty - five 
and thirty. 

Then there is a general commotion, 
with complimentary remarks, such as, 
“Your Excellency looks much more 
venerable—should have thought you 
were older;” and then hot wine, very 
sour, is poured out of a tin kettle into 
wine-glasses, and every body says “Hey! 
hey!” —and there is a great clattering 
of plates and glasses, and drinking of 
healths. 

When the new Minister makes his 
little speech, as the bearer of good - will 
and friendly greeting from the Presi- 
dent, sugar-candies are handed to him, 
and there is another amicable little com- 
motion, winding up with hot wine, and 
“Hey! hey! We are rejoiced to wel- 
come a man of such renown, whom we 
have long known by reputation.” 

This is a fair sample of their receptions. 
Even on business occasions, there is a 
constant tendency to evade and trifle. 
These people can not argue: they are 
quick, sharp, and adroit ; but their minds 
are not logical. Whenever they get 
wound up, they admit that you are quite 
right, but your views are not applicable 
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to China; and then further argument is 
closed with a glass of hot wine or a su- 
gar-plum. 

I attempted, on various occasions, to 
talk to them about railroads, telegraphs, 
the working of mines by machinery, and 
other improvements; but never could 
succeed in getting any intelligent reply, 
except that railroads and telegraphs were 
‘dangerous and impracticable schemes,” 
and that the equilibrium of the earth 
would be disturbed by taking out the 
coal in unlimited quantities. Sometimes, 
after a particularly lucid explanation of 
the advantages of modern inventions, 
there would be a general chattering for 
some ten minutes, in which my interpreter 
usually participated ; and when I asked, 
with some degree of triumph, “Well, 
what do they say now?” the answer was, 
not unfrequently, “Oh, they assent to all 
you say; but they are not talking about 
that now; they are discussing the com- 
ponent parts of the human body: one 
tells a good joke upon another about 
getting bald or gray.” 

This was as near as it was possibie to 
come to any serious business. Evasion 
seems to be their rule of diplomacy. 
They are the best triflers in the world. 
When Mark Twain was bowed out of 
the Cabinet meeting by Mr. Secretary 
Seward, his astonishment at the adroit 
politeness with which the thing was 
done did not surpass mine, when, after 
various attempts at business, I found, 
on reflection, that not a word had been 
safd of the least practical importance. 
I was welcomed, entertained, and bowed 
out, in the most complimentary and grat- 
ifying manner; but the railroads, tele- 
graphs, and coal-mines were making no 
progress ; in fact, I never could get any 
satisfaction on any subject. The attri- 
butes of the soul, and the peculiarities 
of the body, were discussed. Nothing 
tangible was ever said about the ac- 
ceptance of Western improvements. I 
finally addressed a formal letter to Prince 
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Kung, on the subject of reciprocal obli- 
gations; to which he returned a very 
polite reply, thanking me for the infor- 
mation I had given him, and promising 
that all these things would be attended 
to in due time, reminding me of the fact 
that similar representations had been 
made by the Ministers at Pekin ever 
since 1860. This is what was called 
“clapping a pistol to Prince Kung’s 
head, and ordering him to hurry up 
with his improvements.” 1am sorry to 
say, he paid as little attention to the 
pistol os the order, as he did to the ob- 
servance of existing treaties. Had he 
paid more, it might have saved him and 
his colleagues some of the harsh com- 
ments to which the press of the United 
States and England have recently sub- 
jected the authorities in Pekin. 

But if myastonishment was great at the 
limited influence of the new Minister, my 
admiration for the sagacity of the “states- 
men of China” was unbounded. They 
had nothing to say; they did not want 
to say any thing, and they said nothing. 
It could not have been better said by 
Bolingbroke or Talleyrand. A pleasing 
impression was left on my mind that 
they might have said a great deal if they 
had chosen. I even tried to draw them 
out on the Embassy to the Western 
Powers, referring to its cordial recep- 
tion in the United States, the impor- 
tance of the movement, the change of 
public sentiment in Europe, etc. To 
which they nodded assent in rather a 
patronizing way, passed round the sugar- 
plums and the hot wine, cried “Hey! 
hey!” and chuckled amazingly over a 
remark by a member of the Yamen, viz.: 
that one of the native Embassadors pro- 
fessed to have seen a live lion —a real 
lion, with tail, hair, etc., as if there was 
such an animal in existence! But the 
crowning joke was about Sun- Tajin, * 
who fell into a canal, and had to be 





* I believe this happened somewhere near Roch- 
ester, New York. 
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dragged out. The fact that he had bare- 
ly escaped with his life afforded infinite 
diversion. Every body laughed till the 
tears rolled down, drank hot wine, and 
passed around the sugar-plums. 

What surprised me most was that 
when any remark was made, showing 
the least grain of reason or common 
sense, it seemed wonderfully profound. 
As it was always said in Chinese, I 
could not, of course, understand it until 
it was rendered into English; and then 
the time taken to get at it, and the fact 
that it came from high authority, must 
have thrown a sort of glamour over it, 
for upon analyzing it I was never able 
to discover that a school-boy ten years 
of age might not have said the same 
thing in California without obtaining 
credit for brilliancy of intellect. In fact, 
I think we are apt to be deceived about 
what is said in a foreign language, es- 
pecially if we don’t understand a word 
of the language, and have the sense con- 
veyed to us through an intelligent inter- 
preter. I am sure my little speeches, 
rendered into Chinese, sounded a great 
deal more imposing to me in that lan- 
guage than they did in English, and I 
frankly confess I said nothing profound. 
It was not worth while, indeed, for it 
would have made no more impression in 
Pekin than in Washington. 

But if these things astonished me, im- 
agine what I felt upon finding the files 
of the Legation crammed with petitions 
from American merchants and mission- 
aries, complaining of repeated violations 
of treaty, disturbances, assaults, and 
maltreatment of various kinds, and pray- 
ing that some protection might be given 
them. Every mail brought information 
of some new outrage. It is true, there 
was consolation in the assurance given 
by the Embassy, that China had joined 
the brotherhood of nations—that she 
invited us to come, with our commerce 
and our inventions ; encouraged the dis- 
semination of our religion, and opened 
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her arms to our people in a fraternal 
way.* The facts alone were trouble- 
some. It was embarrassing to have to 
notice them at all; but I was greatly 
aided in my arduous duties by the news- 
paper press of the United States and 
England. Whenever a missionary was 
assaulted or murdered, or a merchant 
robbed of his property, there was a 
general outcry—not against the perpe- 
trators of the act, but against the mis- 
sionary or the merchant. No sooner 
was an unoffending preacher of the Gos- 
pel knocked on the head by a brutal 
mob, than the advocates of the new 
policy clapped their hands and gave him 
a figurative kick and a good deal of 
wholesome advice. We must not offend 
people’s prejudices; the Chinese have 
their prejudices ; their antagonism is all 
the fault of the missionaries ; these pros- 
elyting adventurers should stay at the 
treaty-ports ; they should not go among 
the Pagans until the Pagans are ready 
to receive Christianity. Even relig- 
ious journals joined in the hue and cry 
against inconsiderate missionary zeal, 
and I was very soundly rated by some 
of them because I took the part of the 
missionaries, and held that they were 
entitled to protection. Lord Clarendon 
advised those who felt called upon to 
préach the dectrines of Christ, to make 
application to the British Minister at 
Pekin, and govern their movemenis by 
his advice. Had they done so, they 
would certainly never have been molest- 





* «She finds that she must come into relations with 
this civilization that is pressing up around her. Feel- 
ing that, she does not wait, but comes out to you and 
extends to you her hand. She tells you she is ready 
to take upon her ancient civilization the graft of your 
civilization. She tells you she is ready to take back 
her own inventions with all their developments. She 
tells you that she is willing to trade with you, to buy 
of you, to sell to you, to help you strike off the 
shackles from trade. She invites your merchants, 
she invites your missionaries. She tells them to plant 
the shining Cross on every hill and in every valley. 
For she is hospitable to fair argument.”— Speech at 
the New York banquet. 
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ed again in China, for every missionary 
in the country would have gone home. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock was opposed to 
missionary teaching, and had no faith in 
the doctrines of Christ. He wrote a 
book on the subject, which has been 
pronounced atheistic, though, in truth, 
it is only opposed to the accepted doc- 
trines of Christianity. Missionaries in 
olden times did not go to diplomatic 
representatives for advice as to when 
and where they should preach the Gos- 
pel. St. Paul did not do it, neither did 
St. Peter; but modern diplomacy is won- 
derfully improving to our religious sys- 
tems. 

Charles Reade tells a story about a fe- 
male elephant called Djek, a wonderful- 
ly intelligent animal, that was exhibited 
many years ago in the principal cities of 
Europe. Mademoiselle Djek was the per- 
sonification of docility. The public were 
charmed with her performances. She 
had a pernicious habit, however, of pick- 
ing up an employé now and then behind 
the scenes, and dashing him against the 
wall with her proboscis, crunching him 
into a mummy in her mouth, or stamp- 
ing him to death under her feet. Some- 
times the crowd, overhearing the cries 
of the unfortunate victim, or catching 
sight of the mutilated body, would be- 
come excited, besiege the doors, and 
demand that the brute should be put to 
death. Her owner, alarmed for the safe- 
ty of his property, would say to the con- 
tractor who exhibited her, “ Ze// them 
he used her cruel—I have bought her 
off with that before now.” Whereupon 
it was immediately proved, by indisputa- 
ble testimony, that the victim had run a 
pitchfork into the elephant two years be- 
fore; that he had been remonstrated 
with, but in vain; that she had killed 
him in retaliation for the cruelty inflict- 
ed upon her, and to save herself from 
fresh outrages. This always produced 
a reaction in favor of the elephant, and 
against the man. What! “Run a 
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pitchfork into an elephant! Oh, for 
shame! No wonder she killed him at 
last. How good of her not to kill him 
then and there—what forbearance—for- 
gave it for two years, you see!” So the 
elephant went on killing the poor hire- 
lings who came around her, not even 
sparing those who gave her sugar, and 
devoted themselves for years to winning 
her favor; and every time a man was 
crushed, it was proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the public that “he had treated 
her cruel.” Tom Elliot, a drunken vag- 
abond, was the only man who could 
manage her, and the only one for whom 
she entertained any respect. The evi- 
dences of affection between him and the 
elephant were truly remarkable, and 
demonstrated clearly how even dumb 
brutes can be subdued by a persistent 
course of kindness. Unfortunately for 
the theory, the secret of Tom’s influence 
was finally discovered: it was nothing 
less than the pitchfork well administer- 
ed. All other modes of treatment had 
resulted disastrously. But it saved the 
elephant, and comported with the rude 
sense of justice characteristic of an ig- 
norant and unreasoning crowd, to say 
that “he used her cruel—he run a pitch- 
fork into her!”” How were they to know 
that it was not so, when the man who 
exhibited the elephant assured them that 
it was so? 

The parallel seems to me conclusive. 
No sooner is a foreign merchant or mis- 
sionary murdered in China by a ruthless 
mob, under the direction of the ruling 
classes, than sympathetic theorists at 
home, overflowing with sentiments of 
humanity, are ready to exclaim: “Serv- 
ed him right! He used her cruel!” 

The objectionable conduct of the mis- 
sionaries was, to say the least, exhibited 
in a very peculiar way. They had es- 
tablished at Pekin, Shanghai, Canton, 
and other prominent points, hospitals 
for the treatment of sick and indigent 
Chinese. Thousands of suffering wretch- 
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es were relieved and cured at these insti- 
tutions every year. The sick, the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, obtained the best 
surgical and medical treatment free of 
charge ; and many indigent patients were 
fed and clothed. At Tientsin the Sis- 
ters of Charity not only gave their time 
to the instruction of native children, 
bringing them up in the ways of truth 
and decency, but devoted themselves, 
with heroic self-sacrifice, to the allevia- 
tion of sickness and suffering wherever 
their services could be of any avail. No 
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objection was made by the masses of the 
people to the doctrines taught by the 
missionaries. As the Abbé Huc says, 
universal toleration on religious subjects 
prevails in China; and universal tolera- 
tion is universal indifference: a fact that 
I hope will not be held as applicable to 
the growing spirit of toleration manifest- 
ed in certain cities of the United States, 
where men may worship cyprian god- 
desses, fast horses, the almighty dollar, 
dragons, or monkeys, without offending 
public sentiment. 
J. Ross BROWNE. 


AN UNEXPLAINED MYSTERY. 


T is a long time ago—more than 
I twenty years—since the events took 
place which I am about to relate to you; 
and before I begin, I must tell you that 
it can not exactly be called a ghost 
story, because, though there was noise 
enough in the house for a legion of 
ghosts, I never saw one. I could hear 
something walking about and passing 
through the different rooms, but I never 
could see any thing during the whole 
time I remained there. 

I was just eighteen, and had only been 
married a few months, when, having 
nothing particular to detain us at home, 
my husband decided to take me for a 
pleasure-trip through Normandy. 

We went by way of the island of Jer- 
sey; and I, who had never been away 
from England before, was delighted with 
every thing I saw. The weather was 
beautiful, though it was the month of 
February, and already the violets and 
primroses were beginning to peep out, 
and the leaves to come on the trees. 

We stayed two weeks at St. Helier’s, 
and there went on board a little smug- 
gling vessel of about forty tons, called 
the Princess—for there was no better 


conveyance in those days—and after be- 
ing wofully sea-sick for more than twelve 
hours, we were landed at Granville. We 
only remained a few days at Granville, 
which was a small fishing-town, without 
any accommodation for visitors. I re- 
member I was very much amused watch- 
ing the women going about in their pict- 
uresque costume; and they reminded me 
from this, and the peculiar-looking, flat 
head-dresses they wore, of “ Massani- 
ello,” the melodrama which I had once 
been taken to see, after having been a 
particularly good little girl. Having been 
present at very few theatrical perform- 
ances, this had left a strong impression. 

From Granville we went on to Av- 
ranches —about a day’s journey, as well 
as I can remember—and it was in Av- 
ranches I found my haunted house. 

I can not pretend to describe Avran- 
ches, nor do I suppose you would be 
particularly interested if I could. It is 
enough to say that it was dignified by 
the term “city,” though it was only like 
a large village. It stood on the top ofa 
hill, and the “diligence” seemed to go 
round and round the town on a pretty, 
winding road, for I don’t know how many 
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times, before the place itself was reach- 
ed. The surrounding country was very 
beautiful; provisions were cheap; house- 
rent a mere nothing ; and money in those 
days being decidedly an object with us, 
for we were any thing but rich, we de- 
termined to remain in Avranches for 
two or three months. 

There was only one small hotel in the 
place, and it was a wretched one, enough 
to give any cleanly person the horrors. 
We, therefore, started out to look for a 
house, determined to try housekeeping 
on a small scale while we remained 
there. There was no lack of houses 
(every second house séemed to be for 
rent), and many of them were furnish- 
ed, too, but so dirty, desolate, and dilap- 
idated they looked, that we turned from 
them, one after another, with unmitigat- 
ed disgust. 

At length, some one sent us to a fur- 
niture broker, who, they told us, had a 
fine house for rent—quite a chateau; it 
was on the outskirts of the city, to be 
sure, but Monsieur probably would not 
mind that, since it was a convenient 
house, and the furniture was grand, 
magnifique, etc. 

We forthwith betook ourselves to the 
store of the furniture-dealer, who was a 
snuffy old woman, about four feet high, 
and who wore a cap nearly as tall as 
herself—the real old-fashioned Norman- 
dy cap. These were so curious that be- 
fore I left Avranches, I purchased one 
from an old woman who sold eau-de-vie. 
There was no other way of getting it: 
there seemed to be no shop where they 
made such things; and others whom I 
had asked to put me in the way of get- 
ting one, refused to do so, from the idea 
that I wanted to take it to England to 
make fun of them. This was, at all 
events, the reason they gave me; if they 
had any other, I did not find it out. 

The furniture-dealer, after hearing 
what we wanted, put on her sadoés, pin- 
ned a big piece of paper over her cap— 
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for the day was a little damp—and tak- 
ing out of a corner an immense red um- 
brella, announced herself ready to set 
out with us to show us the house she 
had for rent. 

On the road the old lady informed us 
that some months ago her house had 
been rénted to two English gentlemen, 
who kept a great many dogs. They 
had a man-servant who took care of the 
house, and who never allowed any wom- 
an to go near it, not even herself. They 
paid their rent regularly, to be sure, but 
still she hada suspicion there was some- 
thing wrong about them. Sometimes 
gentlemen from Paris came to visit them, 
but nobody belonging to the town could 
ever get near the house, because the 
dogs were so ferocious ; and that, some- 
how, when they went away, nobody re- 
gretted it, not even she herself, though, 
as she again repeated, they always paid 
their rent. They had, however, de- 
stroyed some of her furniture, and as 
they departed without giving her any 
notice, she was unable to obtain com- 
pensation for her losses. 

By this time we had reached the 
house, which was much larger than we 
required; however, we decided, as we 
were on the spot, it would be as well to 
look at it. 

It stood alone, though there were oth- 
er houses within a short distance ; those 
which were the nearest were, however, 
unoccupied. 

On the ground-floor were two large 
rooms, and a kitchen at the back, which 
looked into a good - sized garden, full of 
weeds and overgrown shrubs, with two 
or three broken stone figures almost cov- 
ered with green moss, and looking very 
desolate. The rooms were perfectly 
crammed with furniture of all descrip- 
tions, which the old woman accounted 
for by saying she had bought some from 
people who were leaving the town, and 
not having room for it in her store, she 
had placed it in the vacant house. 
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Up-stairs on the first floor the rooms 
looked quite cheerful. The largest one, 
which looked on the street, if street it 
could be called, was carpeted—an un- 
common thing for this part of Norman- 
dy, where the floors are generally pol- 
ished—the wood being first stained a 
sort of brown color, with perhaps a rug 
before the sofa, and another for the fire- 
place, but no other covering. 

There was a piano in this room, and 
two large windows with pretty chintz 
curtains; so that, on the whole, I was 
rather pleased with its appearance. 

By the side of this room, also front, 
there was a smaller one, which could be 
used for a dining-room; they, however, 
did not communicate, the door of the 
small one opening into the hall. From 
the back of the large room a door open- 
ed into a good-sized bedroom, and this 
again communicated with a smaller one 
—a sort of dressing-room, or what the 
old woman called a “cabinet.” There 
was no way of getting to these rooms, 
except by passing through the large one. 
With the exception of the entrance to 
the large room, there were no locks on 
any of these doors—simply the old-fash- 
ioned latch lifting up and down. 

The windows of the bedroom and 
cabinet looked into the garden, and far 
away over miles and miles of white sand 
—which was called the gréve—to the 
rock and fortress of St. Michel, about 
which the dwellers in Avranches had all 
sorts of wild legends, and which, they 
were incessantly informing you, “had 
never been taken by the English.” 

I could tell you how, in the olden 
time, a certain Count de Montmorenci 
laid siege to the place, and how he brib- 
ed one of the warders to introduce into 
the fortress 150 men, one by one, through 
a little portal high up in the wall, which 
is still pointed out to the curious stran- 
ger; and how, when more than one hun- 
dred had entered, and had made no sign, 
the Count began to fear treachery, and 
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his page begged that before the Count 
adventured his own life, he (the page) 
might, by some contrivance, be raised 
to a loop-hole neax the portal, where he 
could perchance discover what became 
of those who went in; and how, to his 
great horror, he saw an executioner 
standing by the door, who seized upon 
every man as he entered, and cut off his 
head with one blow; and how the poor 
page fainted away, and was discovered 
by the Count to be a noble maiden, who 
had followed him to the wars, all for love 
—all this, and much more, I could tell 
you, but it does not belong to my story. 

Above these rooms were others cor- 
responding with them, but at that time 
we did not look at them, the old lady 
being desirous of returning to her shop, 
as it was Saturday; they, therefore, re- 
mained locked up, and the old woman 
carried the key away with her. The 
house was much too large, but the rent 
was so low (some $20 a month) that we 
decided to take it, at all events, for a 
month; and we paid one month’s rent in 
advance, also, for wood and other neces- 
saries, with which the old lady provided 
us, 

We resolved to take up our abode in 
the rooms on the first floor, and leave 
those above and below in the condition 
they were at that time, with the exception 
of the kitchen, which we would want to 
use. 

The next thing to get was a servant ; 
but we found it tmpossible to do this be- 
fore Monday, and even then we could 
not get any who would consent to sleep 
in the house, their excuse being that 
they were married, and must look after 
their own homes in the evening. 

The rooms we were going to live in, 
like the rest of the house, were in a very 
untidy state, and I felt myself bound to 
set to work to put them in order; there- 
fore, having obtained a broom and dust- 
pan, I rolled up my sleeves and com- 
menced. 
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After putting the large room in order, 
I went into the bedroom, and arranged 
that to my satisfaction. My husband 
having gone to the hotel to send up our 
luggage, and not expecting him to return 
for some time, the hotel being quite at 
the other end of the town, I was, there- 
fore, alone in the house. A shiver comes 
over me, even at this distant day, when 
I think of these rooms and the mystery 
which, it is scarcely probable, will ever 
be explained to me, if, indeed, it should 
ever be explained at all. 

Having finished the bedroom, I made 
my way into the “cabinet,” or little 
dressing-room. There were only two 
or three chairs in this room, and a small 
writing-table; the walls were covered 
with a buff-colored paper, with here and 
there small bunches of flowers dotted 
over it; the room was very dirty, and 
the floor covered at one end with quan- 
tities of sawdust and wood-shavings. 

I took my broom, and began to sweep, 
when I found the floor under the saw- 
dust covered all over with large blotches, 
which looked like, and which certainly 
were, blood. This might, I have no 
doubt, be accounted for without any 
crime necessarily being attached to it; 
but what was, and is still unaccountable 
to me, is a peculiar feeling which shortly 
took possession of my mind, and which 
I never got rid of while I remained in 
the house. 

How well I remember the thrill of 
horror which passed through me as I 
knelt down more closely to examine the 
stains—for some peculiar influence seem- 
ed to oblige me to do so; how I slowly 
got up and began to peer at the walls 
for further traces of a crime, which, by 
some strange fancy, I felt sure had been 
committed. No detective could have 
examined more closely than I did every 


article in that room, and my search was. 


rewarded by finding spots over the pa- 
per and on the inside of the door, and 
on the frame of the window what ap- 
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peared like the marks of bloody fin- 
gers. 

And now the feeling for which I am 
unable to account took possession of 
me: a desire to get rid of these signs 
of, as I really believed, a murder, and 
to do it before any one could come and 
find out my occupation. I did not wish 
even my husband to know of it. If I 
had committed the crime myself—if 
crime there had been—my feelings could 
hardly have been stronger, nor could I 
have feared detection more. 

I set to work hurriedly, and tried to 
wash away the stains. I succeeded, as 
far as the door and window were con- 
cerned; on the walls they were not no- 
ticeable unless one looked for them; 
but the floor defied me: there the un- 
sightly blotches remained, and, for aught 
I know, there they are now. I covered 
them, however, with a piece of carpet, 
which I found in another room, and 


when the luggage arrived I had the 
trunks placed over them. 

I had just finished my work when my 
husband returned; but not one word 
passed my lips as to what I had seen. 
My husband was many years older than 


myself. He had been in many strange 
countries, and had not one particle of 
superstition in his composition, nor do 
I think he knew the meaning of fear. 
Apart, therefore, from the other feeling 
which kept me silent, was one of shame 
that he should know I was a coward un- 
der any circumstances. I mention this 
to account for my remaining a whole 
month in this house—until, in fact, I 
thought my senses would leave me if I 
did not get out of it—and yet conceal- 
ing my fear. 

In Avranches every body seemed to 
go to bed as soon as it was dark, or, at 
all events, nobody was seen in the streets 
after that time ; and it was like a city of 
the dead. There was no gas; but at 
the corners of each street a miserable 
oil-lamp might be seen, hooked on to a 
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chain which extended from one side of 
the street to the other, and made with 
every gust of wind a dismal creaking in 
the still night. 

Being very tired, we went to bed early, 
having, as was our usual custom, a light 
burning in the room. 

We had not been asleep very long 
when we were rather rudely awakened 
by the loud ringing of a bell in the hall. 
It was the bell belonging to the front 
door, and was almost as large as those 
used on the steamers, which ring to in- 
timate to passengers that they are de- 
sired to step to the Captain’s office and 
pay their fare. 

My husband got up, put on a dress- 
ing-gown, and going into the front room, 
opened one of the windows and looked 
out. I quickly foilowed. 

Standing by the door were two men, 
wrapped in cloaks, and so muffled up 
that we could only see the upper part of 
their faces. They stood perfectly still, 


and did not speak. Tom spoke to them 
in French, asking their business; but 
received no reply, only the bell rang 


again with increased violence. We 
spoke to them in English, with no bet- 
ter success, and the bell continued ring- 
ing. 

My husband was on the point of go- 
ing down-stairs, but I begged of him not 
to do so, because he had neither pistols 
nor any other weapon with which to de- 
fend himself if he should be attacked. 

While we were consulting as to what 
was best to be done, the bell, which had 
ceased for a few moments, rang out an- 
other peal; but, on again looking out, 
there was no one to be seen, and the 
street, which was dimly illumined by a 
moon only a few days old, and in the 
distance by one dismal lamp, contained 
no living creature. 

We did not attach any particular im- 
portance to this occurrence, thinking 
that, as we were strangers, some one 
had, perhaps, desired to play us a trick; 
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and we returned to bed, and were soon 
asleep again. 

It seemed, however, that our troubles 
were only beginning. We had not been 
asleep an hour before we were again 
aroused by the peals of that abominable 
bell. We looked out as before, and 
there were the two men. “This is too 
much of a joke,” said my husband; “I 
shall try what effect a pitcher of water 
will have on these gentlemen” —at the 
same time turning to go to the bedroom 
to fetch one. 

I remained at the window watching 
the men, who turned round and walked 
off down the street. They stood for a 
moment under the lamp, and I heard a 
laugh: it seemed to come from them, yet 
it pervaded the whole house, and echo- 
ed from room to room. There was some- 
thing so utterly fiendish in the sound 
that Tom and I looked at each other, 
but could say nothing; we rubbed our 
eyes, and wondered if we had been 
dreaming. 

In all this, strange to say, the discov- 
ery I had made in the afternoon never 
recurred to me. Again we went to bed. 
By this time it was nearly twelve o’clock; 
sleep, however, had departed from our 
eyes, and we amused ourselves with all 
sorts of conjectures about the men who 
had so wantonly disturbed our slumbers. 
About half-past twelve o’clock, there 
came through the whole house a shock, 
which, if it had been in San Francisco, 
I should at once have said was an earth- 
quake. The doors, which had been 
partly closed, flew wide open; the win- 
dows rattled; and we sat up in bed, 
staring around us, and wondering what 
would come next. 

“Little woman,” said Tom to me, “I 
am beginning to think this house is be- 
witched, and that we are not to have any 
sleep to-night.” He had scarcely done 
speaking, when a noise commenced in 
the room over our heads, which sounded 
like people quarreling, or rather fighting. 
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We could hear no voices, but furniture 
seemed to be dragged about and tum- 
bled down ; and, after awhile, something 
fell on the floor with a dull thud, like a 
heavy body, and then all was silent. 

After a few minutes, we heard a sound 
as of some one coming down-stairs 
stealthily ; whatever it was, it passed the 
door of our apartments, and went into 
one of the rooms below. Then there 
was a noise as of somebody falling over 
furniture in the dark; then perfect si- 
lence. 

Tom looked at me and said he believ- 
ed the noise was made by rats. I felt sure 
he did not think so, but was ashamed to 
say I was afraid; therefore, I assent- 
ed that rats did sometimes make very 
strange noises; and, after awhile, as we 
had no more disturbances, we fell asleep, 
having decided that we would get the 
key on Monday from the old woman, 
and have a look at the rooms up-stairs. 

The next day was bright and sunny, 
and we began to explore the country 
around Avranches, and did not return 
to our domicile until evening. On that 
night we were undisturbed, except by 
the noise overhead, which commenced 
and ended in the same way as on the 
previous one, and was again attributed 
by my husband to rats, which we both 
resolved to rout, if possible, on the next 
day, when we should obtain the key of 
the upper rooms. 

Monday morning arrived, wet and 
gloomy; but, nevertheless, I was quite 
determined to see what these Blue- 
beard chambers contained, and we set 
off in a pouring rain for the store of our 
old landlady, who, after hearing our sto- 
ry, gave us the key without any com- 
ment, conditionally that we should re- 
turn it when we had examined the rooms, 
which we agreed to do. 

Before, however, we had reached 
home, we were overtaken by the old 
woman, who told us that as she had not 
seen the rooms since the Englishmen 
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left them, she thought she would like to 
look at them herself, and as she would 
not desire to intrude upon us another 
day, if we had no objections, she would 
accompany us now; therefore, as soon 
as the house was reached, we all went 
up-stairs, and the doors were unlocked. 

I confess I was disappointed at the 
appearance of these rooms. There was 
nothing dreadful to be seen; they were 
only very dirty and untidy. In the room 
from which had come the noise, there 
were seven or eight very heavy cane- 
seated chairs scattered about— some 
standing up, others tumbled down—and 
in the centre a card-table ; no other fur- 
niture. There was no carpet on the 
floor; and the windows, of which there 
were two, had outside shutters, which 
were fastened on the inside with strong 
bolts. There was evidently no chance 
for any one to get in by the windows. 

In the room adjoining was a bed which 
had been left unmade, a wash-basin half 
full of water, two or three chairs, and 
two small t2bles, with a variety of other 
litter which I can not remember, but 
which made the room look very untidy 
and dirty. On one of the tables, which 
stood in a corner of the room, was a 
small looking-glass, with a common 
wooden back to it. I took up the glass, 
hardly thinking of what I was doing, 
and began to examine it. Tom and the 
old lady were talking by one of the win- 
dows, and did not observe me. On the 
back of the glass were the marks of four 
fingers, in the same red stains as those I 
had discovered down-stanrs, and a thumb- 
mark on the outside of the frame, which, 
however, being of colored wood, was not 
noticeable, except on close examination. 
It was as if some one had taken hold of 
it with a bloody hand. 

The moment I had discovered this, I 
had again the same insane desire of con- 
cealment, and actual fear that the other 
people should find out what I was im- 
pelled to hide. I put down the glass, 
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covering it with a towel which lay near, 
and joined my husband and the old 
woman at the other end of the room. 

The two other rooms had nothing in 
them but broken furniture, and all the 
windows were strongly fastened inside. 
We prepared to go down-stairs again. 
Before we went, however, I picked up 
all the fallen chairs in the large room, 
and placed them by the wall at consid- 
erable distances from one another, and 
the rooms were again locked up, the old 
lady departing with the key. 

Our servant, I had forgotten to say, 
had arrived, but I was unable to ques- 
tion her much about the house, because 
I did not speak French very well, and 
the Norman fa/ois was very difficult to 
understand. In the evening, she left us 


at six o’clock, and at ten we went to 
bed. 

The night was very cold, and not wish- 
ing to have a fire in our bedroom, we 
closed both the doors, which, as I said 


before, had only latches. At half-past 
eleven o’clock, we were awoke by the 
sort of earthquake-shock before men- 
tioned; and the doors both flew wide 
open, with a loud clicking of the latches. 

Tom jumped out of bed, and, I am 
afraid, used blasphemous language. We 
looked into both rooms and into the hall: 
there was nothing to be seen. Then 
the noise began overhead, just as before: 
the furniture was tumbled about, and 
the fall of some heavy body on the floor 
was heard very distinctly, and this was 
repeated at intervals until half-past three, 
when all was silent; then the stealing 
down-stairs, and the apparent stumbling 
over furniture in the room below, which 
always ended the disturbances. We 
searched up-stairs and down, in every 
room we could get into, but could find 
nothing. 

The next day, I determined to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the two large rooms 
down -stairs, which, as I told you, were 
filled with furniture. I took an oppor- 
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tunity to-do this while Tom was away 
from the house. A set of blue, and 
white, and gold furniture attracted my 
attention more than any thing else. It 
was in what, I think, they called the 
Louis Quatorze style, and had been very 
splendid in its day. On the back of one 
of these chairs I saw the same marks of 
the bloody fingers I had seen on the 
looking- glass. This particular chair 
was upset on the floor, and I raised it 
up, putting it carefully away in a dark 
corner, where nobody would be likely to 
notice it. 

These disturbances did not occur ev- 
ery night, but quite often enough to puz- 
zle and annoy Tom, who, however, al- 
ways thought “the next time he would 
certainly find out what caused them;” 
as for me, I found it very difficult to con- 
ceal my terror. We had decided, after 
the first week, that we would not remain 
in the house any longer than the month 
for which we had taken it, though at 
that time I could not make my husband 
acknowledge that he thought the noises 
supernatural; and I, ashamed to be 
thought a coward, did not argue the 
point, but I longed for the end of that 
month to come. 

The strange influence I have before 
mentioned grew stronger, day by day. 
I wandered about the house, whenever 
I had an opportunity, with a dread upon 
me that I had something terrible to con- 
ceal. I examined every corner of every 
room, again and again, lest any thing 
should have escaped my notice which 
some other person would discover. If 
I had been under suspicion of any kind, 
I should undoubtedly have been declar- 
ed guilty. I should have been supposed 
to have betrayed myself by my strange 
manner of acting; and yet I knew noth- 
ing. 

I tried in vain to tell my husband: I 
could not force the words from my lips. 
At length, the month was over, and I 
summoned courage enough to ask Tom 
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to take me away from the town: every 
thing in and about it had grown hateful 
to me, and I pined for my English home 
and friends. I told him I should die if 
I remained in Avranches. He called 
me a foolish little woman, and asked 
me why I had not told him this before ; 
but 1 had no reply to give. 
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We went home, but it was a long time 
before I got rid entirely of my nervous 
fears; and I have never been able to ac- 
count for the terrible feeling which took 
possession of me in what I can not help 
calling the “haunted house.” 

The reader will construct his own the- 
ory. I give but the facts. 

Mrs. J. J. ROFBINS. 
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EW ZEALAND was so named 

after the southernmost Province 
of Holland, bythe Dutch navigator, Tas- 
man, who first discovered, but did not 
land upon it, in 1642, and who also dis- 
covered Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s 
Land. It consists of a group of islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, situated be- 
tween the parallel circles of 34%° and 
47%° south latitude, and between the 
meridians of 166%4° and 17834° east lon- 
gitude. The three main islands are 
known as the North Island, Middle Isl- 
and, and South, or Stewart’s Island. 
They extend in length a distance of 1,100 
miles; but their breadth is extremely 
variable, ranging from four or five to 
250 miles, the average being about 140 
miles. The North Island is about 500 
miles long, and its extreme breadth 250 
miles. It is separated from the Middle 
Island by Cook’s Straits, a narrow chan- 
nel only fifteen miles across at the nar- 
rowest point, and is connected with that 
island by the electric telegraph. The 
Middle Island is also about five hundred 
miles in length, and its greatest breadth 
about two hundred miles. It is sepa- 


rated from Stewart’s Island by the Fo- 
veaux Straits, fifteen miles across. Stew- 
art’s Island is about thirty miles in 
length, and its breadth twenty miles. 
There are also several islets on the coast, 
viz.: Great Barrier, Kawau, and Kapiti, 
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on the coast of the North Island; and 
Arapawa and Rangitoto, on the coast of 
the Middle Island. In addition to the 
group of islands proper to New Zealand, 
two smaller groups are connected with 
it as dependencies upon the Government 
of the Colony. These are the Chatham 
Islands, situated about 300 miles to the 
east, and the Auckland Isles, 180 miles 
to the south. 

The total area of New Zealand is about 
100,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 acres. 
Of that, the North Island contains 44,000 
square miles, or 28,000,000 acres; the 
Middle Island, 55,000 square miles, or 
36,000,000 acres; and Stewart’s Island, 
1,000 square miles, or 640,000 acres. 
The coast of New Zealand is much bro- 
ken and very irregular, containing a large 
number of excellent harbors. From this 
circumstance, the extent of coast-line is 
large compared with its actual length 
and breadth. It may be estimated as 
equal to that of Great Britain, or nearly 
four thousand miles 

Both of the large islands are moun- 
tainous, the ranges generally running 
from north-east to south-west through 
the whole of their length. The highest 
peaks in the North Island are Mount 
Egmont, 8,270 feet, and Tongariro, 6,500 
feet high—both volcanoes; the latter still 
emitting smoke and steam, and occa- 
sionally flame. In the Middle Island is 
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Mount Cook, 13,200 feet high, perpetu- 
ally covered with snow. 

From the narrowness of the islands, 
and the extent and elevation of their 
mountains, the rivers are generally of a 
limited length, and rapid in their course. 
The largest are, the Waikato, 175 miles ; 
the Wanganui, 125 miles; and the Man- 
awatu, 125 miles in length, in the North 
Island; the Clarence, 100 miles, and the 
Rakaia, 75 miles in length, in the Middle 
Island. 

The lakes are numerous, but not large, 
and many of them are the craters of ¢x- 
tinct volcanoes ; others have been formed 
by chasms and depressions in the mount- 
ains, occasioned by the violent shocks of 
earthquakes, and through these chasms 
the rivers afterward forced their course. 
They are generally remarkable for their 
great elevation, and for the circumstance 
that the waters of many of them are of 
a very high temperature, owing to boiling 
springs which rise in them, and are con- 
nected with volcanic fires not yet extinct 
in the interior of the earth. The largest 
is Taupo, situated in the centre of the 
North Island, and containing an area of 
about two hundred square miles. It is 
fed by the river Waikato, and has a 
number of boiling springs upon its banks. 
Between this and the north-east coast is 
a belt of about thirty miles in width, 
which constitutes one of the great physi- 
cal wonders of the world, being occupied 
by a succession of hot lakes and boiling 
springs, only to be compared in their 
size, number, and remarkable phenome- 
na, to the well-known Geysers of Ice- 
land. The other lakes of importance 
are the Wairarapa, Ellesmere, Hawea, 
and Waneka. 

The principal harbors in the North 
Island, are, the Bay of Islands, Waite- 
mata, Ahuriri, Port Nicholson, or Wel- 
lington, and Manakau; and in the Mid- 
dle Island, Port Cooper, or Lyttelton, 
Dunedin Harbor, Bluff Harbor, and 
Invercargill Harbor. Some of these 
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harbors are among the finest in the 
world. 

The physical features of New Zealand 
bear a striking resemblance to those of 
Italy. Its dimensions and configuration 
are very similar: the Southern Alps cor- 
respond to the Apennine chain ; the act- 
ive volcano, Tongariro, is equally lofty 
and equally isolated with Vesuvius. Like 
Italy, too, its coast-line is extensive, and 
abounds with excellent harbors; and, 
like it, it is watered by innumerable rapid 
streams and by some large rivers, and 
possesses a number of picturesque peaks 
and mountain lakes. It is situated also 
in a corresponding latitude in the south- 
ern hemisphere to that which Italy oc- 
cupies in the northern; but its climate, 
though equally fine, and almost equally 
delightful, is of a colder temperature. 
In some parts, during certain seasons, 
strong winds prevail, and rain is abun- 
dant all the year round. In the winter 
(from May to September), snow and ice 
are prevalent in the southern parts of the 
islands; but in the north there are no 
frosts to speak of, and the climate is al- 
ways mild and salubrious. 

Gold, coal, iron, limestone, lead, cop- 
per, chrome, lignite, and good building 
stone are found in abundance in various 
parts of the country, and in the volcanic 
districts sulphur is abundant, and many 
of the warm springs possess valuable 
medicinal properties. Large tracts on 
the coast also abound with titanic iron 
sand, resulting from the decomposition 
of trachytic rock, the production of an- 
cient volcanoes. Companies have been 
formed who produce the finest steel from 
this sand. 

The forest-trees and shrubs of New 
Zealand are mostly evergreens, and fur- 
nish to the eye every variety of tint; but 
native flowers are scarce, and are for the 
most part small and white. Ferns and 
mosses abound in great variety and beau- 
ty. The timber trees are large, abun- 
dant, and valuable. The saxri pine is 
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one of the finest in the world; and be- 
sides its value for timber, produces a 
valuable gum, now used extensively in 
the British manufactures. The New 
Zealand flax, a plant of the flax species, 
is abundant in all parts, and very useful 
in its raw state, and also when manufact- 
ured into rope and cordage. All kinds 
of vegetation, suitable to the climate, 
have been introduced and cultivated with 
great success. 

The only native mammalia, besides the 
human race, were a species of dog and 
a species of rat. Birds are numerous, 
but not large; although the moa, a bird 
many times larger than the ostrich, and 
now extinct, was once common. The 
rivers and ponds abound with large eels 
and white-bait, and upon the coast is a 
great variety of excellent fish. There 
are no venomous reptiles in the country. 
Domestic animals, birds, and fish of all 
descriptions have been introduced, and 
propagate exceedingly well. 

The native inhabitants of New Zea- 
land are called Maori, and are supposed 
to have emigrated originally from the 
Sandwich Islands, they being in lan- 
guage and appearance much like the na- 
tives of those islands; indeed, many of 
their words are alike in sound and mean- 
ing. The Maoris are a fine, stalwart 
race, very warlike, and quick in acquir- 
ing the arts of civilization. They are 
polygamists; the number of wives al- 
lowed being graduated to their bravery 
in battle. Many have been to Europe, 
are well educated, and speak English 
fluently. 

These islands were visited and sur- 
veyed by Captain Cook in the year 1769; 
and having subsequently become a re- 
sort for whalers, whose stations were 
scattered all over the coasts, and of 
traders from Australia, as well as a field 
for the missionary labors of the Church 
of England and Wesleyan Missionary 
Societies, they became the property of 
the British Crown, by cession from the na- 
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tive Chiefs, in the year 1840, through the 
Treaty of Waitangi, a place in the Bay 
of Islands. Captain Hobson was ap- 
pointed the first Governor, by whom 
Auckland, in the Waitemata Harbor, was 
selected for the seat of government. In 
the same year, the three settlements of 
New Plymouth, Wellington, and Nelson, 
were established by the agency of the 
New Zealand Company, a colonizing 
association organized in Great Britain; 
and in 1848 the settlements of Canter- 
bury and Otago were established by 
branch associations of that Company, 
the latter of them originating in Scot- 
land. In the year 1854, a political Con- 
stitution was conferred upon the Colony 
by the British Parliament, with powers 
of self-government and representative 
institutions. The entire country is now 
divided into the Provinces of Auckland, 
New Plymouth, Hawke’s Bay, and Wel- 
lington, in the North Island; and Nel- 
son, Marlborough, Westland, Canter- 
bury, Otago, and Southland, in the Mid- 
dle Island. In 1864, the seat of govern- 
ment was removed by the Colonial 
Legislature, from Auckland to Welling- 
ton. 

The following are all the principal 
cities of these islands: Wellington, on 
the south side of the North Island, 
which has a fine harbor, and was the 
port of call for the late Panama line of 
steamers. It is built round the bay, and 
has a few fine public buildings; but the 
inhabitants are a quiet, slow- going peo- 
ple, and depend chiefly on the inland prod- 
uce for trade. Auckland, in the north 
of the North Island, has also a fine har- 
bor, and is built on rising ground. It is 
an enterprising town, doing a large busi- 
ness. Its main street, Queen Street, 
would vie for bustle and business with 
any in San Francisco. It is the port 
of call for the present line of Australo- 
American steamers. Christchurch is 
located on the Canterbury Plains, in the 
centre of the Middle Island, about eight 
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miles from its sea-port, Lyttelton, with 
which it is connected by railroad, which 
passes through a tunnel about two miles 
in length, cut through a high hill sepa- 
rating Lyttelton from the Plains. Christ- 
church is .the handsomest city in the 
Colony—very like Sacramento in ap- 
pearance —and has the rivers Avon and 
Heathcote running through it. A curi- 
ous thing with these rivers is, that they 
are liable to be choked up with water- 
cress, which grows in profusion, and the 
Government has to pay a large sum ev- 
ery year to abate the nuisance. It has 
a fine college and many handsome build- 
ings, and the railroad is being extended 
to the north and south of the island. 
Dunedin, the chief city in Otago, was 
formerly a quiet little town peopled by 
Scotch; but since the outbreak of the 
gold-mining excitement in that Province 
in 1861, it has become the largest and 
best business city in New Zealand. All 
these towns are well lighted with gas, 


and have a bountiful supply of good 


water. The other important towns are, 
Nelson, Hokitika, Greymouth, Inver- 
cargill, Port Chalmers, Blenheim, Wan- 
ganui, Greytown, Taranaki, and Na- 
pier. 

As the country is hilly and affords ex- 
cellent pasturage, cattle and sheep-rear- 
ing are the principal occupations of the 
colonists. The meat is of a very fine 
quality, and the wool brings good prices 
in the European markets. Several com- 
panies have been formed for this pur- 
pose, and are doing well. In several 
parts of the country, especially on the 
Canterbury and Wairarapa Plains, agri- 
culture is carried on to a large extent, 
and every description of grain is culti- 
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vated, with excellent returns. Butter 
and cheese are also produced, in large 
quantities and of excellent quality. The 
prices of these articles, at retail, generally 
range from twenty to thirty cents per 
pound. Eggs per dozen, and prime ba- 
con, are sold at about the same price. 
In the north of the North Island are 
large forests of splendid timber, used for 
ship- building and other purposes, while 
in the Middle Island there are but few 
belts of forest land, and consequently 
coal is principally used as fuel. The 
Canterbury and Auckland coal is of ex- 
cellent quality, and is used for steam and 
household purposes. In 1861, a rich 
alluvial gold-field was discovered in 
Otago, and since then others have been 
discovered in various parts of the Colo- 
ny, principally on the west coast of the 
Middle Island, and in the north part of 
the North Island, causing a considera- 
ble increase in the population. 

The present population of New Zea- 
land may be estimated at about 160,000, 
and is still increasing, as immigration 
continues to be encouraged by some of 
the Provincial Governments. 

The Colony is retarded in progress for 
want of good roads to open up the in- 
terior, by constant petty warfare with 
certain native tribes, and by a heavy 
debt; but when regular steam communi- 
cation is opened up with other countries, 
when people are able to settle in the in- 
terior (where there are millions of acres 
of splendid agricultural land), and a stop 
is put forever to the Maori war (which 
drains the purse of the Colony), New 
Zealand will be one of the finest and 
most promising young countries in the 


world, 
G. M. CLARKE. 
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The meadow -lands are bare, 
Filled is the drowsy air 

With insect -voices petulantly calling ; 
Southward, across the sky, 
Departing swallows fly ; 

In every gust the yellow leaves are falling. 


The gardens are bereft, 
Not one wan flower is left 
Of all the bloom that summer sunbeams waken ; 
The air is raw and chill, 
The forests have grown still, 
By haunting bees and butterflies forsaken. 


From out the tangled brakes 
The quail’s shrill whistle wakes ; 
Pale mists o’er purple hills and russet valleys tremble ; 
Through all the sombre day 
The clouds hang dull and gray ; 
In gaunt, dead trees the cawing crows assemble. 


O, was it all in vain; 
The toiling of the rain, 
That woke the dormant germs to verdant growing ; 
The sunshine’s loving care, 
The balmy sky and air— 
Each their sweet alms to Nature’s want bestowing? 


Nay! Heart, so sad and sore, 
Thy summer is not o’er, 
Though winter comes, and joys that lived’ have perished ; 
Though yearning Memory grieves 
O’er faded, fallen leaves ; 
Though mocking ghosts remain of love so vainly cherished. 


As perfect blossoming 
Shall waiting summers bring, 
And with the budding leaves new hopes shall waken ; 
Each joy, each vanished dream, 
The Future shall redeem ; 
New friends will come —as kindly hands be shaken. 
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PSLEY HOUSE stands at Hyde 
A Park Corner. It was one of En- 
gland’s gifts to the hero of Waterloo. 
There is no finer situation in London. 
At the termination of that row of pala- 
tial residences that looks across Picca- 
dilly to Buckingham Palace—on the 
boundary-line between metropolis and 
country — opposite works of art, wheth- 
er in architecture or sculpture, cost or 
fitness, design or execution, unsurpass- 
ed in any other part of the modern Bab- 
ylon — overlooking the hillocks and de- 
pressions, ancient oaks and time-hon- 
ored landmarks, broad avenues and 
winding foot-paths, Rotten Row and the 
Serpentine, Kensington Palace and its 
gardens, and the lakes, forests, lawns, 
parterres, arboretums, and bridges that 
go to make, out of eight hundred acres 
of land, the most perfect landscape gar- 
den in the world—and itself, in size, 
proportions, ornament, and immediate 
surroundings exactly adapted to the place 
it occupies— Apsley House becomes, 
perhaps, sooner known to the traveler, 
and is certainly more generally admired 
by the citizen, than any other of the 
princely mansions that make London, 
above all other capitals, a city of pal- 
aces. 

Eighteen years ago, rough, long, two- 
inch planks, unedged and unplaned, run- 
ning into every window from sill to cap, 
and battened above, below, and along 
joints with coarse laths, marred the 
beauty of the west front of the house. 
They had been there for nineteen years 
—these uncouth reminiscences of the 
fickleness of popular favor. It was the 
old Duke’s way of taking revenge. In 
a brief moment of political unpopularity, 
the mob had smashed his windows. He 


made no complaint. Payment for dam- 
ages, either from Parliament or city, he 
declined to receive. Noone ever heard 
him allude to the outrage. The unfin- 
ished lumber, thrust the day after, for 
temporary protection and shelter, trans- 
versely through shattered window-frames 
and broken panes, destroyed all sym- 
metry and comfort of the state apart- 
ments. It did not matter. Distinguish- 
ed guests occupied the bed-chambers ; 
royal visitors assembled oftentimes in 
the breakfast-room, and on every 18th 
day of June the surviving officers of 
Waterloo were feasted in the frescoed 
banqueting-hall. The boards remained. 
They grew black with age. Seams gaped 
more and more every passing year. The 
battening scarcely kept out rain and cold. 
Oil-cloths, entirely out of keeping, were 
obliged to be used to protect the velvet 
carpets. One whole side of the man- 
sion’ was rendered uncomfortable, un- 
sightly, and at times uninhabitable, by 
the Duke’s persistence that during his 
life-time the windows of Apsley House 
should remain as the mob left them. 
And they did so remain. It was the 
veteran’s way of teaching the populace 
a lesson. “They shall stay where they 
are,” replied the Duke to Sir Robert 
Peel, who had ventured to suggest that 
the time had come fora change. “They 
shall stay where they are, as a monu- 
ment of the gullibility of a mob, and 
the worthlessness of that sort of popu- 
larity for which they who give it can as- 
sign no good reason. I don’t blame the 
men who broke my windows: they only 
did what they were instigated to do by 
others who ought to have known better. 
But if any one be disposed to grow gid- 
dy with popular applause, I think that a 
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glance toward these old boards will soon 
sober him.” When death at last grip- 
ped the old soldier, at the age of eighty- 
three, and the grand funereal cortége filed 
through the great gates of Hyde Park 
Corner and under the massive arch of 
Green Park, on that drizzly November 
day of 1852, the worm-eaten planks and 
battened hatches had already given place 
to the stately windows of Venetian glass 
which are the chief ornament of Apsley 
House to-day. 

Apsley House, with its tetrastyled, 
Corinthian portico, rusticated entrance- 
arcade, and bronzed-metal gates, was 
added to the £600,000 which Parliament 
voted to the great soldier when it crea- 
ted him, in grateful recognition of his 
services, Marquis of Douro and Duke 
of Wellington. It had been purchased 


of the Marquis Wellesley, the Duke’s 
brother, at the price of £200,000, and 
repaired at a further cost of £130,000. 


Henry Bathurst, Baron Apsley, who 
died in 1794, was its builder. One fine 
autumn day in the year 1750, as his 
Majesty George the Second, surround- 
ed by his escort, was entering Hyde 
Park on horseback, his eye was attract- 
ed by the figure of an old soldier resting 
on a bench at the foot of the Cromwell 
Oak, that still stands in vigorous age 
close by the Achilles Statue. The King, 
whose memory of faces was remarkable, 
recognized him as a veteran who had 
fought bravely at his side in the conti- 
nental battles; and kindly accosting him, 
the old man, who was lame, hobbled to- 
ward him. 

“Well, my friend,” said the monarch, 
“it is now some years since we heard 
the bullets whistle at the battle of Det- 
tingen: tell me what has befallen you 
since.” 

“T was wounded in the leg, please 
your Majesty, and received my dis- 
charge. My wife and I are living on the 
pension I receive, and trying to bring 
up our only son.” 
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“Are you comfortable? Is there any 
thing you particularly wish for?” 

“Please your Majesty, if I might make 
bold to speak, there is one thing that 
would make my wife, poor woman, as 
happy as a queen, if she could only get 
it. George, our son—we named him 
after your Majesty—is a bright boy, 
and as we are anxious to give him a 
good education, we try every means to 
earn an honest penny; so my wife keeps 
an apple-stall outside the Park gate. 
But it is very hard—the sun and dust 
spoil the fruit, the rain keeps her home, 
the Park guards sometimes drive her 
away, and the Ranger says we have no 
right to be here. Now, please your 
Majesty, if you would have the goodness 
to give her the bit of waste ground out- 
side the Park gate, we could build a 
shed for her fruit-stall, and it would be, 
I may say, an estate to us.” 

The good-natured King smiled, and 
said, “You shall have it, my friend,” 
and rode on. 

The title to the estate of Hyde Park 
then, as now, vested in uncertainty. The 
Crown claimed it. Parliament had sold 
it once and again. The heirs of the an- 
cient manor of Hyde, back of the con- 
veyance to Henry VIII, claimed interest 
in its fee-simple. Undisturbed occu- 
pancies for more than acentury withstood 
all attempts at removal. The grounds 
were public and private—the Crown’s 
and the people’s —held by the Church, 
and disposed by Parliament — occupied 
in part by prescriptive descents, and 
used through successive reigns as public 
domain—a common freehold, in fact, 
then, as now, which individuals contest- 
ed, and the subjects at large enjoyed. 
Who owns it, had not, in the time of 
the Georges, and has not, in the reign of 
Victoria, ever been settled. 

Of course, the King had no more con- 
stitutional power to bestow a rood of 
Hyde Park upon peer or peasant, at 
that day, than the Queen has now. But 
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the second George was arbitrary. Pel- 
ham, his Prime Minister, was a tool of 
the Crown. Parliament seldom failed 
to do the bidding of the King; and the 
people, though jealous of their liberties, 
forgave and forgot usurpations in the 
splendid successes which crowned the 
British arms, by sea and by land, during 
the thirty-three years’ reign of George 
II. Whatever scruples, therefore, that 
may have been suggested to the mon- 
arch’s parting with any portion of the 
public domain, did not stand long in the 
way. The King’s word had been given 
to the old soldier. It was the Minis- 
ter’s duty to see it kept. In a few days, 
a formal conveyance of the bit of ground 
to James Allen, his wife, and their heirs 
forever, was forwarded to their humble 
dwelling. 

Tradition at the Court of St. James 
still recounts the story of the apple-stall 
giving place to a snug cottage—of the 
house - warming, at which the Countess 
of Yarmouth danced a hornpipe in cross- 
gartered stockings before the King —of 
the presents made by Mrs. Howard and 
other ladies of the bed-chamber to the 
old couple—of the King’s practice of 
stopping as he passed and paying always 
a golden guinea for a pippin—and of 
the prosperity that attended, thencefor- 
ward, the apple-woman’s trade. 

Years rolled on. George II, and the 
veteran, were both gathered to their 
fathers; but Mrs. Allen still carried on 
her trade, hoping to lay up some money 
for her son, who was become a fine 
youth, and had obtained a situation as 
head clerk in a large haberdashery estab- 
lishment. They had rented to a Park 
gate-keeper the cottage behind the ap- 
ple-stall, and were living a mile or so 
out of town. Every thing had prosper- 
ed. Aunt Betsey, as she was familiarly 
called, was never absent from Covent 
Garden Market in the morning, nor from 
her counter during the day. George, 
the son, was betrothed to the daughter 
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of a music-teacher—a Mr. Gray, their 
neighbor; and “sweet Lucy Gray,” as 
her lover called her, had given her con- 
sent. The happy day was fixed when 
he should bring her home a bride. 

One morning of the summer of 1769 
—nineteen years after good King George 
had made the old soldier’s young wife 
“happy as a queen” by his gift— Aunt 
Betsey, arriving from market, as usual, 
at her place of merchandise, was start- 
led to perceive the space around her 
fruit-stall and cottage filled with work- 
men and teams. Excavations were be- 
ing made in the ground; blocks of un- 
derpinning stone were being unladen; 
bricks and materials for mortar almost 
hindered her approach; and carpenters, 
with axes and saws, were ready to de- 
molish the apple-stall and cottage. 

“Come, old woman,” said the fore- 
man, “move your things out of this! 
Look sharp! We can’t wait all day for 
you! The men can do nothing till the 
shed is down.” 

“My house and stall, that good King 
George gave me nigh twenty years ago! 
Tear down my cottage and shed! No, 
no; there’s no law in the land can do 
that! Who sent you here to destroy 
my property ?” 

“Well, well, my good woman,” re- 
plied the first speaker, “you must settle 
that with the Lord Chancellor. If you’re 
wronged, he’ll see you righted. Earl 
Bathurst is no tyrant. But your house 
must come down; so move your things 
out as fast as you can. There is a pal- 
ace to be built here somewhat grander 
than your apple-stall.” 

The poor woman’s tears and lamenta- 
tions were in vain; her asseverations of 
ownership were treated with ridicule. 
The little house and shed were leveled 
to the ground, and Aunt Betsey return- 
ed home, heart-sick and desponding. 

Misfortunes, it is said, never come 
single. That evening George Allen en- 
tered his mother’s dwelling wearing a 
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countenance as dejected as her own. 
He threw himself on a chair, and, with- 
out noticing her gloom, said: 

“O, mother, I fear we are ruined. 
Mr. Elliott has failed for an immense 
sum; there is an execution on his house 
and goods, and all the clerks are turned 
adrift. Besides, he has all the money 
you have laid up, and I fear can never 
repay a shilling of it. Nor is that the 
worst; for how is a fellow to get a new 
place when the city is full of unemployed 
clerks! I shall have to go into the ap- 
ple-stall, mother, and give up all hope 
of marrying sweet Lucy Gray!” 

“George,” replied his mother, “what 
you tell me is bad enough; but, my 
poor boy, I have still worse news for 
you. Our living is gone. The apple- 


stall, out of the earnings of which we 
taised you when an infant, before your 
father saw the King; the cottage which 
the King gave us liberty to build, and 


the ground which he made our own over 
his own name and seal, are all gone. 
The Lord Chancellor is building a pal- 
ace; the cottage stood in the way, and 
the workmen have torn it down to-day. 
There is nothing left to us, my boy, but 
God and the wide world.” 

“Bring me the deed, mother,” replied 
the son. “The highest in England has 
no power to oppress the very lowest. 
Let his Lordship build on; he can not 
seize that which is yours by the Great 
Seal of England. Were he ten times 
Lord Chancellor, I will see him to-mor- 
row.” 

Henry Bathurst, second Earl of the 
name —son of the great Lord Bathurst, 
who for seventy-five years had been the 
steady opponent of corruption in the 
Commons and Lords, and. who had died 
only the previous year, at the age of 
ninety-one, foremost to the last in judg- 
ment and integrity among Peers of the 
realm—had been Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and was now Lord 
Chancellor, with the title of Baron Aps- 
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ley. Inheriting great wealth, and con- 
spicuous by talents and learning, he had 
received by Act of Parliament a grant 
of the south-east common ground of 
Hyde Park. Both he and Parliament 
seem to have been ignorant of any pre- 
vious claim in law tothe land. His prep- 
arations had been made accordingly. 
Architects, builders, and workmen had 
entered into contracts to erect the pal- 
ace which a foreigner has since happily 
called “ Number One, London.” Hehad 
the reputation of being a just man, and 
to him George Allen resolved to make a 
personal appeal. 

The next day the young clerk present- 
ed himself at Somerset House. “Can 
I see his Lordship?” he inquired of the 
grave official who had answered his 
summons. 

“Will not his chief clerk answer?” 
replied the official. 

“No. I prefer to see the Chancellor 
in person.” 

“But, my Lord is engaged, and can 
not be seen except on earnest busi- 
ness.” 

“My business is urgent,” replied the 
young man; “but I will await his Lord- 
ship’s leisure.” 

And a long waiting he had. Visitors 
cameand went. Great names have pow- 
er at palace doors. There came those 
who were admitted instantly. There 
came others who tarried a season in the 
anteroom, were at length admitted, and 
having obtained a presence, departed. 
There came a third class, for whom no 
length of waiting caused the latch to 
lift. Though George Allen belonged to 
this last, he resolved neither to show 
impatience nor lose courage. At length, 
after sitting in the anteroom for many 
hours, the door opened for him, and he 
was invited to enter the audience-cham- 
ber. There, at a table covered with 
books and papers, sat the Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England. He was a dig- 
nified-looking man, tall, and of large 
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frame—the finest lawyer in personal ap- 
pearance who ever sat upon the wool- 
sack—still in the prime of life, with a 
pleasant countenance, and quick, pene- 
trating eye. 

“Well, my friend,” heasked, as George 
made respectful salutation, “what can I 
do for you?” 

“Your Lordship can do much,” re- 
plied the young man; “yet all I seek is 
justice. You have a grant from Parlia- 
ment, as the site for your new palace, 
of a piece of ground which his Majesty, 
the late King, bestowed on my parents 
and their heirs in fee-simple forever.” 

“What’s that you say?” quickly re- 
sponded the Chancellor. 

“Your Lordship can see for yourself,” 
replied the other, “if you will take the 

‘ouble to read this paper.” 

Lord Apsley took the documentand pe- 
ruseditattentively. ‘Strange enough!” 
he mused to himself. “I never heard 
of this! So like that scoundrel, Pel- 
ham! A pretty mess, indeed!” But 
then, turning to George, and assuming 
a manner so kind that it was said to win 
the hearts even of disappointed suitors, 
he said: “You are right. The ground 
is yours. I shall not contest the title, 
though I have doubts of its validity. If 
I become tenant for ground-rent to your 
mother and her heirs ona lease of ninety- 
nine years, what annual payment will 
she expect?” 

+“ How much ought she to receive, my 
Lord? Your Lordship is just as well 
as rich, and would take no advantage of 
the poor.” 

“You shall not be disappointed. I 
was offered last month a site, almost 
equally eligible, for the annual rental of 
£400. I will give your mother £500. 
If this is satisfactory, my scrivener shall 
draw up the papers for your mother to 
sign.” 

It thus came to pass that the stately 
mansion of Apsley House, up to May 
Ist, one year ago, was subject to a 
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ground-rent of £500 annually, payable 
to the representatives of the old apple- 
woman. George Allen married Lucy 
Gray. Their grandson, Joseph Allen, 
founder of the Society of British Artists, 
and whose paintings of pastoral scenery, 
thirty years ago, won the favor of the 
prize-holders at the Art Union, inher- 
ited the lease. His grandson, James 
Allen, fourth in descent from George, 
holds the renewed lease at the present 
time. He is a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, a man of talents and property, 
well known as a criminal lawyer on the 
Northern Circuit, and a competitor for 
a seat in Parliament from York at the 
last election. 

And here comes in the last link of our 
story. England is a country of lease- 
holds. A few thousands of the aristoc- 
racy, in common with the Established 
Church, hold the fee-simple of all lands. 
London is built, and Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield, and Manchester, 
and every town, great and small, within 


the kingdom, on ground leased for ninety- 


nine years. The rents on these leases 
constitute one great element of the 
wealth of the hereditary land - owners. 
Upon the expiration of a lease, it is 
universal custom to renew it, no matter 
what may be the enhanced value of the 
land, to the holder, at the same annual 
rental, for a future ninety - nine years, 
with what is called a fine. Thus the 
Marquis of Westminster, who holds 
three-quarters of all the West End of 
London; thus the Duke of Bedford, 
whose property includes Covent Garden 
and all that labyrinth of streets, and 
squares, and places, and inns of court 
that surround it; thus Lambeth Palace, 
residence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that receives its princely revenues 
from docks and right of ferriage on the 
Thames, renew old leases, at the same 
annual rental to the holder, with a fine. 
The amount of the fine, to be paid in 
ready money, represents the increased 
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value of the land. To James Allen, the 
barrister, upon the renewal of the apple- 
woman’s lease, in 1870, the fine paid by 
the present Duke of Wellington was 
£70,000.: The fee-simple of the ground 
upon which Apsley House stands, grant- 
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ed by law or favor under the sign-man- 
ual of George the Second, remains in 
the hands of the descendants of the old 
apple-woman, one hundred and twenty 
years after the King passed his word to 
the wounded soldier. 

N. S. DopGE. 





PUEBLO 


HE peculiar location of New Mex- 

ico—midway between the restless 
civilizations of the Atlantic and Pacific— 
has not made her interior life so well 
known as this fact would seem to indi- 
cate or warrant. A region necessary to 
pass through; a country well enough to 
visit and acquire some knowledge of, and 
an excellent place to get away from— 
such seem to be the most popular phases 
in which that Territory exhibits herself 
to travelers. And yet she is not without 
many and varied attractions—natural 
and acquired—and only lacks the in- 
ducement of profitable commerce to ren- 
der those who investigate her resour- 
ces willing to make her their permanent 
home. There are not wanting experi- 
enced men who speak of her mineral 
wealth as far excelling any thing that 
has been developed in Arizona, without 
those geographical difficulties of access 
which everywhere characterize that coun- 
try, and render most mining operations 
of small paying value; and they predict 
a future for the east side of the Rio 
Grande similar to that known in the 
flush times of California: all of which, 
say they, will occur even before the 
misty thirty-fifth parallel railroad takes 
tangible form. Her vast plains of won- 
derful fertility are the best stock-ranches 
in America, where thousands of sheep, 
with hundreds of antelopes, feed in bands 
and in common. Her climate is so sa- 
lubrious that the army medical officers 
have designated the country a sanita- 
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rium, where scrofula and consumption 
never originate, and imported cases rare- 
ly fail of rapid and permanent cure. The 
breezes are often violent enough, but 
they are pure and dry, and, no matter 
from whence they come, their course 
has been over hundreds of miles of dry 
lands; so they are healthy and life - giv- 
ing to the invalid, who finds there, in a 
few months, a renewal of that vitality 
which he had elsewhere thoroughly de- 
spaired of. 

The inhabitants are few and far be- 
tween, and readily resolvable into four 
distinct classes, if not races, each of 
whom is not only totally distinct from 
the other, but presents, except in some 
rare cases, insurmountable obstacles to 
fusion. 

First in importance, though least in 
numbers, are the American settlers—the 
pioneers and their descendants, the men 
of commerce and trade, the Federal 
and Territorial officers —but these have 
not been in the past the more durable 
elements: such are to be found in the 
native Mexican population, who consti- 
tute the second class. The more advan- 
ced of these are gradually losing their 
distinctiveness by fusion of sentiment 
with the American race, and, having the 
vantage-ground of consanguinity and 
nativity, should have an easy task in as- 
suming and retaining the position of lead- 
ers; but the larger portion are still lan- 
guidly struggling with the fetters —soft, 
but strong—which peonage and super- 
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stition threw over them in the past, and 
they are as dark shades yet, clouding 
the path of progress in their transition 
state. The Pueblo, or Village Indians 
—legitimate descendants of the Aztecs, 
semi-civilized, nominal Catholics in re- 
ligion, but looking piously for the return 
of Montezuma, burning his eternal fires, 
and celebrating his feasts in private — 
are the third class; while the Navajo 
Indians—nomads always from choice, 
but, under pressure, partial cultivators 
of the soil and tenders of flocks, prefer- 
ably other persons’ property—constitute 
the fourth. The Pueblos are by far the 
most interesting inhabitants in an an- 
tique point of view. So mysterious and 
unsettled is their origin, both as to time 
and place, that the archzologist is under 
great obligations to the mystery which 
allows so great a scope for imagination 
in the premises, particularly in the mi- 
gratory problem: the doubt being wheth- 
er these people came originally from 
Mexico, or the Mexicans went there 
from the present New Mexico and the 
north-west region; and the evidence is 
still sufficiently conflicting, even to the 
most patient investigators, who are una- 
ble to decide— 
“ Whether the snake that made the track, 
Was going out or coming back.” 

I know of no great difference distin- 
guishing the Pueblo from the wild In- 
dian. The Pueblo is generally in better 
muscular condition, although thereby not 
so well fitted for the chase, or warfare 
with his hereditary enemies, the Apa- 
ches and Navajoes. But in physiogno- 
my the settled habits of the Pueblo have 
produced their effects, and he is greatly 
distinguished by the mild, steady glance 
and contented visage from that of the 
wild man, who meets you with a furtive, 
cat-like glance, and is ever on the gui 
vive for offensive movements. The re- 
semblance of the Pueblo, in physiogno- 
my and feature, to the illustrations given 
in works on Egyptian antiquities, of that 
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people, have been often remarked, and 
forcibly impressed me. I could see in 
them the same large, mild eye, high 
cheek-bone, flat face, square head and 
shoulders, that are there represented ; 
and I no longer wondered at the popu- 
lar theory of their Eastern origin. 

His dress differs more in quantity than 
quality from the Navajo, but the same 
fondness for display is apparent: the 
fringed and beaded buckskin, the coarse, 
homespun blanket, the rings on the arms 
and in the ears, and, should he leave the 
village, the inevitable bow with arrows 
in panther-skin quiver, show the near- 
ness of the alliance. The dress of their 
women is modest and becoming. All 
that I have seen were attired in a long, 
black, woolen petticoat, woven by them- 
selves of fine wool, and reaching from 
the neck to the ankle. At either ex- 
tremity, bands of bright red were taste- 
fully interwoven; the waist was secured 
with a scarf of similar material and va- 
riety of color, while the body of the 
dress was loosely held at the points of 
the shoulders by smaller bands. Col- 
ored beads adorned their moccasins; 
their long, glossy hair was seldom with- 
out the adornment of gay-colored rib- 
bons ; and when the a/amo put forth its 
leaves, wreaths of its bright-green foliage 
seemed their favorite vanity—and very 
pretty indeed were the glancing tints of 
light afforded by the reflected and con- 
trasted black, red, and green adornments. 
Incharacter, these women are irreproach- 
able; their habits are industrious and 
domestic, and, as the men of the tribe 
perform all thé laborious work, their 
systems are not debilitated like those of 
other Indian women, and they possess 
graceful and well-formed persons, which 
show to great advantage as they return 
from the well or creek with the ¢naja 
of water balanced on the head—this 
practice giving them, like the Hindoo 
women, upright figures. 

The employments of the men are sim- 
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ilar to those of most small communities 
who have but little ambition and few 
wants. A little of agriculture, goat and 
sheep- tending, chicken - raising, carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing, and adode-making, 
divides their time and satisfies their 
wants. They have no intimate outside 
connections, except with sister Aucd/os, 
and utterly refuse to consort with the 
Mexican population; asserting, that, if 
they did, they would soon cease to be 
the people they are — would deteriorate, 
and be ruled by strangers. So jealous 
are they of their standing as an inde- 
pendent people, that they refuse to let 
Mexicans be present at many of their 
religious feasts, and will stop them until 
the intruders retire. As this reluctance 
is not always expressed toward Ameri- 
cans, it is probably the result of tradi- 
tional dislike —the bequeathment of for- 
mer feuds. All of the Aued/os that I 
have visited are built on elevated ground 
—generally a large, circular mound on 
an open plain, commanding uninterrupt- 
ed view of the adjacent country. Such 
are Zuni, Laguna, Acoma, Pahuata, Mo- 
quina, etc. Some, as San Felipe and 
Temez, are built on the banks of the 
Rio Grande, where the elevation is in- 
considerable ; and they assimilate their 
position to the first-named, by keeping 
watch-towers on the nearest eminence. 
It is impossible to misinterpret these 
indications: they are the perforce re- 
sources of a people living in a chronic 
state of expected war; and war has 
been, indeed, their almost normal con- 
dition for centuries. The Spaniards, in 
the sixteenth century} the Mexicans, 
their descendants, after; the Utes, Apa- 
ches, and Navajoes, always: thus have 
these singularly inoffensive people been 
alternately persecuted by all the dwellers 
around them, except the last and great- 
est — the American —who have steadily 
been their protectors against all adver- 
saries. A mild exception may, perhaps, 
be inserted in this last clause, against 
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certain of their Indian agents ; but even 
these generally super-rapacious and un- 
scrupulous beings have usually discrim- 
inated in favor of the mild and friendly 
Pueblo. 

The pueblo of Acoma, situated mid- 
way between Albuquerque, on the Rio 
Grande, and old Fort Wingate, eighty 
miles north-west of that town, has ob- 
tained a more than usual notoriety among 
the Auecdblos, not only on account of its 
remarkable location and the character 
of its homesteads, but because of the 
annual feasts by which is celebrated its 
heroic and successful resistance of the 
invading Spaniard in the sixteenth cent- 
ury. These feasts are the event of the 
country: friends far and near make it 
a duty to attend them; and as Ameri- 
can officers are always welcome guests, 
though they may not have received a 
special invitation, the party who left 
Fort Wingate, on a bright spring morn- 
ing of 1864, had no fear of being consid- 
ered intruders, as they urged their horses 
to a full gallop over the long plains that 
lie fronting the fort. Crossing the broad, 
volcanic belt beyond, where the sharp 
obsidian — Nature’s glass—compels to 
careful walking, we entered the danger- 
ous mountain-pass, between whose huge, 
unsightly rocks of lava and scoréa (piled 
as though some celestial wagoner, hav- 
ing taken a contract to remove the débris 
of a disintegrated comet, had here dump- 
ed his loads until space was exhausted) 
runs the clear, tiny stream known as the 
Galla, which, spreading out, causes some 
very fertile spots, where many a bloody 
Indian tragedy has been enacted on the 
Mexicans who have endeavored to settle 
there from the adjacent town of Cubero. 
Traversing all this safely, we arrived at 
the mouth of a narrow, sloping valley on 
our right, and to the foot of a hill—one 
of a series—on which Acoma is built. 
We observe that these hills are all narrow 
to their front, and are separated by rug- 
ged, water-worn valleys from other sim- 
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ilar eminences, all of which have a con- 
tinuity several miles back; that the sides 
are precipitous, and that there is but one 
access to the pueblo above —the steep, 
narrow, winding path, up and down which 
the residents and their guests are now 
thronging. We tie our horses near the 
base of the hill, and ascend this path. 
It had been originally a narrow cutting, 
but is now much worn and broader than 
seems from below. Near the top it 
again narrows, and is flanked on each 
side by a tall, much-worn pillar of the 
sandstone rock formation of the mesa, 
requiring no very vivid imagination to 
portray them as sentinels keeping watch 
over the approaches to this citadel. A 
few hundred yards distant are houses 
built in parallel rows, exhibiting much 
uniformity in their proportions and dis- 
tances. They are mostly two stories in 
height—a few are three—while all of 
them communicate by means of inclosing 
walls and long, low arches. We are in- 
vited up one of the numerous ladders 
which we see placed against every house, 
constituting the only mode of ingress 
and egress to these dwellings, and ob- 
serve that the same low-arch formation 
prevails in the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal architecture, being used instead 
of doors for passage from room to room, 
and conclude that facility for defense 
against aggressors is the object of the 
ladders, the low arches, and the location 
of the village. Within the houses, ev- 
ery thing and person were scrupulously 
clean; the furniture was home-made 
and scanty; and no adornments graced 
the smooth, mud - plastered walls, other 
than a florid picture of some holy per- 
sonage. The window-spaces were small, 
and light was admitted through plates of 
crystallized gypsum (selenite), which is 
plentiful enough in New Mexico, and 
forms an efficient substitute for glass 
where vivid light is notessential. Bench- 
es of adobe projected from, and were built 
to, the walls; these, being covered with 
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thick blankets of their own manufacture, 
formed comfortable seats by day and 
sleeping-couches for night. Our hosts 
placed before us, as refreshments, a va- 
riety of cakes, all of which were found 
palatable ; among them was one of blue 
corn flour, so diaphanous in substance 
that it might well have been substituted 
for the gypsum window-lights. This cake 
seems to have a recognized place at their 
feasts, where it is frequently distributed 
to all around, and often flung in sport, 
as are comfits at an Italian carnival. 
The beating of a drum and the noise 
of gathering footsteps were the signal for 
our party to descend to the squares of 
the village; and we followed a party of 
maskers from place to place, observing 
their performances, without feeling that 
we had gained any very valuable items 
in Terpsichorean movements, or a clue 
to the mysteries said to be involved. A 
variety of names was given to the dif- 
ferent exhibitions—such as corn-dance, 
grass-dance, etc.—supposed to be indic- 
ative of thankfulness and rejoicing for 
the fruition of national blessings ; but as 
we were not of the initiated, very little 
sufficed us, and we wandered forth for 
other exhibitions. The meaning of these 
dances is little understood: originally, 
they were probably symbolical, having 
a religious signification; but it is sur- 
mised they have become meaningless, 
as such, even to themselves. Lost in 
the cloudy lapse of time, faded to a dull 
tradition, they are still retained as a trib- 
al amusement, well calculated to inspire 
love of fueb/o home and associations, 
as are the customs of many more pre- 
tentious nationalities. Passing through 
one of the squares, we observed a crowd 
gathering, and were informed that an ex- 
pedition had lately returned from a suc- 
cessful campaign against the Navajoes, 
during which some of the Acomas had 
slain their opponents, and, in conformity 
with the customs of the tribe, were about 
to undergo the dance of purification. 
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Some monotonous drumming introduced 
the performers, one of whom, in all the 
paraphernalia of paint and feathers with 
which the Pueblos adorn themselves for 
the war-path, knelt on the ground ; while 
another, a gayly dressed maiden, holding 
an arrow in her hand, danced nimbly 
before him, darting alternately to right 
and left, and coyly and temptingly hold- 
ing the arrow toward him, only to draw 
it back when he essayed to seize it. As 
a frost was upon the ground, and a keen 
north wind blowing, the poor devotee, 
being in fighting costume, with but little 
more clothing than what paint and feath- 
ers constituted, was soon shivering in 
every muscle with the cold, but he stood 
his probation, which would only end by 
obtaining the arrow, like a hero; and we 
left him kneeling, and her chassé-ing. 

It was now near midday, at which time 
we had received information that she 
dance of the day would be performed; 
and we followed the largely gathering 
crowd of maskers, musicians, and others, 
all of whom seemed to have some deco- 
ration of paint, ribbons, or brass orna- 
ments, as they walked toward the edge 
of the mesa, where the path conducts to 
the valley below. Here they all halted, 
and the maskers, forming a circle, intro- 
duced a number of agile movements, as 
stamping, sidling, leaping, furious rushes 
and sudden stops, accompanied by the 
notes of two very harsh and melancholy 
fifes, and the independent drumming and 
gong-beating of a dozen enthusiastic by- 
standers. The dancers were attired in 
a complete suit of buckskin, fringed, 
buttoned, beaded, feathered, and ribbon- 
ed, completely covering head and face, 
surmounted with horns, and having only 
small slits for sight and breathing. Cake, 
sweetmeats, corn, and fruit were liber- 
ally flung about wherever a crowd was 
collected ; and the scrambles for these by 
old and young, seemed to give as much 
pleasure as any thing else. The largest 
of the stone pillars which I have de- 
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scribed as flanking the top of the path, 
appeared to be an object of particular 
regard: ribbons were hung on it; heads 
of corn and pieces of cake flung up. 
with an endeavor to lodge them on its 
flattened or concave summit, and loud 
exclamations followed any successful at- 
tempt. 

We were getting very tired of the evi- 
dent repetition and monotony of the per- 
formances, when an old man, the A/ca/de 
of the puedlo, joined us, and volunteer- 
ed a narrative of the reasons why these 
celebrations were so dear to the Pueblo 
heart, by informing us that many, many 
years ago, the peace of the country was 
disturbed by rumors that a large force of 
armed Spaniards had come from Mexico ; 
that they were hostile and cruel, attack- 
ing the Pueblos without cause, and spar- 
ing none from slaughter but those whom 
they reserved as slaves. Runners went 
from village to village to give warning 
of their approach, and incite to vigor- 
ous resistance; for ruin and desola- 
tion marked the Spaniards’ path in this 
most causeless, cruel warfare. But soon 
these warnings ceased: national emer- 
gencies required that each village should 
watch and defend for itself; and so the 
young men of Acoma took upon them- 
selves in rotation the office of sentinel, 
and from the summit of the stone pil- 
lar kept vigilant watch upon all the sur- 
rounding country. Many days passed; 
the foe came not; but the watch was 
unceasingly maintained, for there was 
much evidence that they were still in 
the land, working their savage pleasure 
wherever possible; and the concave top 
of the pillar was never without an in- 
habitant, nor bare of provisions, which 
might in an emergency be useful. Thus 
the time passed: all were alert, all de- 
termined to die in their homes rather 
than submit to the foe; and their hearts 
were high, and their spirits hopeful that 
their well-known preparations for de- 
fense had induced the enemy to pass 
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them by. But one night there was 
dreary darkness in the heavens, thick 
clouds filled the air, and rain fell; the 
wind blew but lightly, so the air was 
dense, and under its cover the Spaniards, 
whom necessity had made desperate, for 
they had of late been unsuccessful, not 
only gained the valley unperceived, but 
had nearly scaled the hill, when the sen- 
tinel perceived the danger. It was day- 
break; they were close upon him; in a 
few minutes the village would be sur- 
prised, and in the enemy’s power; no 
time now to descend and give the alarm ; 
the warriors would be massacred, the 
women and children captive, and the vil- 
lage plundered, if the foe was not imped- 
ed for a brief time. Calmly he blew the 
loud- sounding horn—note of imminent 
danger to his friends—and resolutely he 
determined to oppose the foe, and sacri- 
fice himself, that the few needed precious 
moments for defense might be gained. 
He was well armed; and with bow and 
arrows, shield and spear, did such ser- 
vice, without descending from his post, 
that the narrow path, whose width only 
admitted of one person passing at a 
time, was soon blocked with the disabled 
foe. Yet the contest was soon over, for 
the invaders were brave and experienced 
warriors, and in a few moments he sank 
back in his stronghold, wounded and ut- 
terlydisabled. But his object was gained : 
he had detained them long enough for 
the men of the village to arrive at the 
spot before more than a few had gained 
the summit of the mesa, and these, ex- 
hausted by a night-march and the toil 
of ascending the hill, were no match 
for the resolute men who met them 
in defense of all that can be dear. The 
» contest was short, but decisive; im- 
petuous as a hurricane was the on- 
slaught, and the few who regained the 
valley and the protection of their com- 
rades, advised a retreat from such for- 
midable opposition. The struggle was 
over, a glorious victory was achiev- 
Vor. VI— 18. 
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ed, peace and safety took the place of 
the long dread and anxiety, that, like 
some black cloud of death, had hovered 
over their homes; deep joy filled each 
Pueblo heart, and each beaming eye 
glanced the pleasure inexpressible by 
the tongue: but he, the hero, the self- 
sacrificer for his home and people — he, 
but for whom all these peaceful and joy- 
ous scenes would have been desolation, 
misery, and death, where was he ?— why 
absent from the universal rejoicing ?— 
why not giving and receiving congratula- 
tions for this priceless happiness? They 
rushed to the pillar; one climbed it and 
called to the occupant, who lay there in 
blood, but no answer was returned to 
his friendly and cheering tones: the hero 
was gone—dead at his post! “And for 
this,” said the A/calde, “we every year 
on these days have our rejoicings near 
the foot of the pillar, and by our joy and 
praises thank the spirit of the hero who 
so bravely sacrificed himself to save his 
people.” 

We were all much interested in the 
old man’s narrative, and one of us in- 
quired earnestly, as he took out his note- 
book, “ What was the hero’s name?” — 
to which the A/ca/de replied with a look 
of doubt, a shrug of the shoulders, and 
the exclamation, “ Quzen sabe?” Such 
is fame. 

The Pueblo Indian is the most con- 
servative of beings: change of location, 
laws, or customs is his abomination, and 
only results from the most absolute ne- 
cessity. Where there are evidences of 
their having abandoned some locality, it 
is fair to infer that a failure of some of 
the great wants of life necessitated the re- 
moval. The celebrated landmark so well 
known to travelers in that region as In- 
scription Rock, lying about forty miles 
west of old Fort Wingate, on the Beale, 
or thirty-fifth parallel road, is one of 
these deserted villages ; and the scarcity 
of water, which is now only to be found 
after rainy seasons, caused its abandon- 
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ment many years since. Inscription Rock 
is an isolated, rocky mesa, somewhat tri- 
angular in form, showing at its well- 
rounded breast a smooth, perpendicular 
face, nearly two hundred feet high. Being 
a soft, red sandstone, it has become the 
favorite album of passing travelers, who 
for many years back have with knives re- 
corded their autographs in its soft sub- 
stance. The autographs are numerous, 
and include the names of well-known 
public characters, scientific men, army 
officers, and others now living, and some 
who are not. Prominent of the latter is 
that of a Spanish General from the coast 
of Mexico, with the date of 1692, which 
was the era of several expeditions of a 
mixed character—discovery and con- 
quest — undertaken by the filibustering 
Spaniards seeking in the north-west for 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” 

The powerful disintegrations by moist- 
ure and air have produced some very 
singular results, graceful and grotesque, 
upon the soft, sandstone rocks of the 
vicinity, many of which resemble so per- 
fectly the pointed and spiral architecture 
of castles and cathedrals, that several 
have been deceived into imagining they 
had arrived upon the handiwork of an- 
cient Aztec masons. The mesa (In- 
scription Rock) is a wonderful evidence 
of the power and fantasy of these at- 
mospheric combinations. Sloping grad- 
ually back from its apex for about half a 
mile, it then merges to a level with the 
face of the ridge from which it shot forth 
as an acclivity. There commences a 
sunken side- passage, a narrow ravine, 
running forward the entire length and 
depth of the esa, occupying about one- 
eighth of its width, and terminating as a 
circular expansion about one hundred 
feet in diameter; the inclosure of the 
inscribed walls so truly simulating the 
court- yard of a baronial castle, that it 
is scarcely possible to forbear looking 
for the donjon-keep, portcullis, and sally- 
port; and a busy fancy, not well under 
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control to the desolation around, might 
easily picture scenes of present feudal 
life, of knight and lady, squire and re- 
tainer, with gazehound, falcon, and pal- 
frey issuing from those fluted crevices, 
which seem the carved, pillared portals 
of a castle-yard. To complete the re- 
semblance, the floor of this enchanted 
inclosure is a grassy lawn, adorned with 
trees of various kinds, and fertilized by 
the drippings of the porous rocks around 
and above it. It was on the broad, 
rampart-like tops of these walls we found 
fallen adobe walls and much broken pot- 
tery—relics of a deserted Aueb/o, whose 
inhabitants from this height had once 
kept watch over the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The Zuni villages, 150 miles west of 
Albuquerque, and about the same from 
Prescott, are on the direct line of travel, 
and, therefore, well known to travelers. 
While differing in no essential point 
from the description given of other pue- 
blos, it seems to possess a keener and 
more courageous populatioy, who have 
been educated to this sta¢us by the many 
depredations of their mountain neigh- 
bors, the Navajoes. Between these two 
peoples there is a strong feud, as the 
domestic and wealth- getting habits of 
the Pueblo mark him as proper game for 
the crafty and wandering Navajo; and 
bitter are the complaints uttered against 
the /adrones who so ruthlessly appro- 
priate the riches of the comfort- loving 
Pueblos. Prosperity comes to the thrifty 
and industrious: the Pueblos are keen 
at a bargain, as many a traveler has 
found in his exigency, and they have 
grown rich by their industry. But, alas! 
they also grow fat, and become dislikers 
of the mountain campaign and the hard- 
ships incident to such; so with grow- 
ing impunity the Navajo prosecutes his 
forays, striking quickly and retiring rap- 
idly. They are now hereditary foes. 
The one is a wanderer, who has loose 
notions of “mine and thine,” and ranks 
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stealing as one of the fine arts which 
will bring him wealth and renown, and 
he stays at no violence necessary to suc- 
cess. The other is stationary, a builder 
of, and dweller in, substantial houses, 
living and dying in the village of his 
birth — making, in all his habits, a very 
neai 2nproach to Arcadian innocence. 
There have been, however, times and 
occasions when the Pueblos, rousing 
themselves from their habitual lethargy, 
probably at the culmination of many 
wrongs, have made successful reprisals; 
and one of this kind occurred in 1866, 
when the different villages organized a 
campaign against a colony of Navajoes, 
of whose whereabout they had been in- 
formed. The expedition was secret and 
well-conducted, each band of Pueblos 
meeting at a given point near the Nava- 
jo lodges on the same day, where their 
forces uniting, a sudden attack was per- 
petrated ; scores of Navajoes were killed 
on the spot, and a great spoil of sheep, 


horses, blankets, etc., together with 160 
prisoners, led in triumph to the Zuni 


villages. Arrived, the victory was cel- 
ebrated with great rejoicings, after which 
the prisoners were led forth, tied in 
couples, to the edge of a precipice, over 
which they were hurled to death. As 
these prisoners were of both sexes and 
all ages, it is presumable the benighted 
Pueblos have not yet comprehended the 
enlarged and humane modern policy of 
sparing for future action against their 
people an embryonic rather than a ma- 
tured foe. 

The knowledge possessed by the Nav- 
ajo Indians of some of the useful arts; 
their large numbers, combined with the 
fact of their being, or having been until 
late, bad as the worst of the Indian race, 
make them of necessity occupy a prom- 
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inent place in the history of New Mexi- 
co. It has been calculated, that, prior to 
1863, the depredations of this tribe, the 
expense incurred in campaigning against 
them, and in the multitudinous treaties 
consummated in their favor, had cost 
the inhabitants of the Territory, and the 
General Government, $30,000,000. Sub- 
sequent to that period, their history is, 
that fighting them being found unprofit- 
able, and treaty-making unreliable, they 
were starved out of their mountain strong- 
holds by the military strategy planned 
by General Carleton, and carried out by 
the California and New Mexico Volun- 
teers, and were then deported, 9,000 in 
number, as a condition of peace, to a 
reservation near the Pecos River, about 
four hundred miles east of their old res- 
idences. Singularly enough, there were 
a variety of opinions held in the Terri- 
tory on the policy and justice of this 
measure, and it met with violent opposi- 
tion as wellas advocacy. They remain- 
ed at the reservation five years, receiving 
a large amount of instruction, principally 
in agriculture, and having their every want 
supplied ; but at the end of that period 
those who held opinions adverse to the 
plan of alienating them from their native 
mountains, or believed that Fort Sum- 
ner Reservation—whosc history is yet 
to be written—-was an unsuitable place, 
succeeded in having them all sent back 
to the mountains from whence they had 
been forced. It is claimed that they are 
now peaceful, contented, and improving 
in many ways; though it seems to be 
forgotten that the policy which reduced 
this large band of hereditary thieves and 
murderers to submission, was the wise 
but much-condemned system of eviction 
and migration pursued by the military 
commander of the Territory. 
GEORGE GWYTHER. 
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ALTY came with the rest to Hawk- 
ins’ in ’49. Hawkins’ has proved 
Balty’s local destiny. For sixteen years 
he tried to reach Sonora, only twenty 
miles distant. Chinese Camp lay seven 
miles away. Chinese proved for Balty an 
impassable barrier. There, Phoenix pro- 
duced the black bottle; Pike,a cut-glass 
decanter— welcoming drinks for Balty! 
He always stayed at Chinese. Chinese 
proved Balty’s Delilah. There was he 
regularly shorn of his dust, his sobriety, 
his resolutions. Time after time did he 
leave the river, resolved to be a man, to 
be strong, to procrastinate the spree he 
had promised himself until he reached 
Sonora. Time after time did he fail, re- 
treating back to Hawkins’, his buckskin 
purse depleted of its last grain, and bear- 
ing his receipt in full for dust deposited 
in various exchequers at Chinese, in the 
shape of two black bottles tied together 
by a string. 

In 1865, there happened to Balty one 
of those events of a moment, which de- 
cide and turn a man’s whole future ca- 
reer. Coming, as usual, to Chinese from 
Hawkins’ on a hired horse, the animal 
ran away with him, carrying him past 
the Camp, against which he had so often 
dashed, and up the road toward Sonora. 
Balty kept on, and accomplished the trip. 

It is often thus. We spend an exist- 
ence in endeavoring to accomplish an 
aim, to solve a problem; and when, at 
last, we give it up, Accident takes hold, 
and in a flash carries us straight to the 
point. Balty tried for sixteen years to 
reach Sonora. The man failed. The 


horse won. 

Sonora was benefited. Balty always 
had dust when he visited Camp. Most 
of it went, sooner or later, into the sa- 


loon-keeper’s till. True, he purchased 
some provisions. His verbal order for 
a winter’s supply, once, ran thus: “I 
guess, Jones, you may bring me a sack 
of flour, ten pounds of pork, ten pounds 
of tobacco, and a bar’! of whisky.” 

Pheenix and Pike, saloon-keepers, 
never in their hearts forgave the man 
who let to Balty the mustang which car- 
ried him beyond the charmed circle of 
Chinese. He never renewed his alle- 
giance there. It was a clear loss of at 
least a thousand dollars yearly to the 
Camp. 

There seemed a mysterious affinity 
between this man and gold. He was 
sure to strike somewhere in his range of 
the river and bank-diggings a rich de- 
posit once in two years. People at last 
grew to have faith in Balty’s luck, and 
trusted him by reason of that faith. 
Balty was lucky; while honest, sober, 
but penniless Industry stood by and 
cursed. 

Apart from the search for gold, Balty 
was dull, uninteresting, even stupid. On 
the trail after a lead, he brightened up. 
All sense and keenness seemed poured 
through that channel. The rest were 
dry. Something, led him unerringly to 
the place in the Flat where lay a “dollar- 
prospect.” Industry and Sobriety sank 
their shafts through foot after foot of 
“hard pan” and barren gravel. On the 
ledge, Industry and Sobriety found half- 
a-cent-to-the-pan prospect, “fine-flour 
gold.” Fine-flour gold will cover your 
pan’s bottom with a “thousand colors” — 
so fine that the glass is needed to reveal 
them; but in weight, they are as the 
dust on the butterfly’s wing. 

There was Crane Flat. For years, 
the river and bank yielding richly, it had 
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been overlooked. But Balty had ever 
kept an eye on it. A ragged scrawl on 
a certain live-oak informed the public, 


that — 
** We, the undersined, clame this ground, and are 
going to work the same as sune as we have a chance. 
“Barty, 
“ GoTHAM.” 


Such a notice was neither legal nor 
definite. It was not desired that it should 
be. Old settlers like Balty and Gotham 
felt they had a certain feudal right to 
territory near which they had so long 
lived. 

Miner’s law required of them to state 
how many feet they claimed. That was 
what Balty and Gotham did not wish to 
do. Their claim was indefinite. It over- 
shadowed the whole Flat. A stranger 
might come along and “jump” a portion ; 
but, in so doing, he would incur a dan- 
gerous unpopularity with the whole com- 
munity. Balty and Gotham constituted 
the whole community. Of the hundreds, 
yes, thousands, whose rockers crashed 
and grated the river pebbles in ’50, from 
Red Mountain to Indian Bar, Balty and 
Gotham now alone remained. 

Miner’s law in ’50 gave thirty feet 
front to the man. Miner’s law in 1855 
was expanded. It gave then one hun- 
dred feet front tothe man. Miner’s law 
in 1865 was whatever Balty and Gotham 
chose to make it. In 1850, it concerned 
thousands ; in 1855, hundreds; in 1865, 
two—Balty and Gotham. Vox populi, 
etc. 

Out of the fag-end of the Flat, out of a 
light, alluvial sand, mixed with irregular- 
ly shaped gulch bowlders, Balty panned 
a “two-bit prospect.” Two sober, hard- 
working men, living near by, whose lives 
were patterns of order and neatness; 
whose cabin was a marvel of man’s 
housekeeping; whose bread was the 
lightest on the river, but who for years 
had never been able to strike any thing 
better than a “two-dollar-per-day claim” 
(Balty, in scorn, called such “grub-and- 
whisky diggin’s”), made him a liberal 
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offer for four hundred feet of this ground. 
Balty never prospected another pan from 
that “gouge” in the bank. He was in 
want of ready cash. He was ever thus. 
He owned much and indefinite ground 
above. He accepted the offer. That 
“gouge” proved the only pay-spot in the 
claim. Balty’s golden instincts always 
told him not to prospect salable ground 
too much. Leave well enough alone. 
When a prospect-hole develops two bits 
to the pan, leave itin status guo. Leave 
it with the biggest berries on the top of 
the basket, as does the fruit - dealer. 
Balty accumulated stores of whisky in 
his cabin. He stayed by it, and pursued 
an industrious life of inebriation. When 
Hawkins’ Bar—once a lively camp of 
eight hundred souls —was reduced to its 
last house and its two last residents; 
when the traveler, on some still, hot sum- 
mer’s afternoon, passed through, hearing 
only the ceaseless roar of the river over 
the riffle, seeing only in imagination the 
life and excitement of ’50, he might then 
be hailed from the last house by one of 
the last residents in tones of jovial in- 
ebriation. This would be Balty, arrived 
at the afternoon - stage in his cups, when 
he was desirous of fraternizing with every 
body. When the domestic whisky was 
exhausted, when the Chinese in the vi- 
cinity would no longer hospitably offer 
their tea-bowls of “blandy,” Balty, half 
crazed with thirst for stimulant, would 
go home, discipline by degrees his stom- 
ach to its natural food, and restore, day 
by day, the steadiness of his nerves. In 
a week, he was at work. In a féw 
months, some overlooked spot in the 
flat, or bar, some riffle, untouched for 
years, on which the fine “drift-gold” had 
been steadily accumulating, “panned 
out” richly for Balty; and Industry and 
Sobriety stood by again and cursed. 
Balty was the principal owner in the 
General Scott, a river-bed claim. None 
save he and Gotham lived near, who, 
twelve years before, had seen that por- 
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tion of the bed laid bare. Balty had 
long waited the chance to work this 
ground. Year after year had the Frank- 
lin Pierce claim, just below, put up their 
dam, “backing water” over the General 
Scott riffle. At last, the Franklin Pierce 
was “worked out.” The General Scott 
people could now “go in.” They did 
so. Fifteen years before, the General 
Scott Company numbered a dozen per- 
sons. One by orie, they had dropped 
off. Hawkins’ Bar dwindled from forty 
houses to twenty, from twenty to ten, 
from ten to five, from five to one. Only 
Balty and Gotham were left. They 
now constituted the General Scott Com- 
pany. 

At the end of the season, when the 
river rose, Balty stood upon its banks, 
$5,000 the richer man. Phoenix and 
Pike, hearing of Balty’s luck, again 
cursed the undisciplined brute which 
had borne him once and forever beyond 


the spell of Chinese Camp. Sonora an- 
ticipated. All were disappointed. Bal- 
ty said he was going East. Every body 
in secret laughed. As soon should Ta- 
ble Mountain slip its moorings, and go 


to San Francisco. But Balty was in 
earnest. He bought a team of mustangs 
and a rickety buggy. Gotham opened 
his eyes. Balty had certain ideas as to 
the style in which Opulence should trav- 
el. He dashed around the country for 
a few days. Every groggery received a 
new financial impetus. People wonder- 
ed how soon the team would run away 
and the buggy become a wreck. They 
wondered and waited in vain. Balty, 
after coruscating about Tuolumne for a 
fortnight, suddenly dashed off at a tan- 
gent—gold, mustangs, buggy, and all. 
The establishment was never seen nor 
heard of after. Balty was invisible for 
two months and two weeks. At the end 
of that period, he dropped down again 
on Hawkins’ Bar, without a cent, and 
the two bottles tied together by a string 
—one full, the other empty. Receipt 
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in full. He had been East. He had 
seen his native city. 

It was a miracle that Balty—for eight- 
een years not able to get farther than 
twenty miles from Hawkins’—should 
weather all the temptations of San Fran- 
cisco, and go on board the steamer, with 
a sound skin and a comparatively sound 
purse, as he did. But the marvel of the 
miracle was, that he saved money to buy 
a return-ticket. The miracle was at last 
partially explained. Balty, in San Fran- 
cisco, had deposited sufficient money to 
purchase that return-ticket. Communi- 
ty had not given him enough credit for 
forethought. Balty knew he was to 
squander that five thousand East; so 
he planned not only to keep his com- 
munications open with California, but 
even with Hawkins’. For all the way to 
Stockton, he had paid even the stage- 
fare, lodgings, and meals for the return- 
trip, two months and two weeks in ad- 
vance. 

Beyond the mere fact that Balty had 
been to the States, the sparse popula- 
tion on the river were not much wiser. 
He rambled vaguely, at times, about 
sundry trips between New York and 
Philadelphia, and a “lady.” 

Gotham had intrusted him with mes- 
sages for a mother and brother. Go- 
tham regarded their proper delivery, be- 
ing dependent on Balty, in the light of 
a forlorn-hope. But years had passed 
since any one had gone direct from 
the river to the States. Balty might 
make good his promised connections. 
A few stranger things had happened. 
Balty promised. Gotham received those 
promises in silence. He knew Balty 
could and would promise. 

A few months after, Gotham received 
a letter from his bfother. “I saw your 
friend Balty,” it read. “He did not 
seem quite himself.” 

“It’s easy enough to know how it was 
with Balty,” said Gotham, speaking con- 
fidentially on the subject. “He met 
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Mac, in Philadelphia. Mac, you know, 
was a ‘sport’ here in ’55. Mac says to 
himself: ‘Here — Balty will rid himself 
of his cash, as fast as he can. If I 
don’t get some of it, some one else 
will!’ And so, I guess, they worked 


Balty’s lead out as quick as they could, 
and whizzed him back again to Califor- 


Balty is now working in Doesticks 
Gulch. He has struck nothing for eight- 
een months. He knows he must, soon. 
It has been ordained that he shall un- 
earth a certain amount of virgin gold 
before he dies. Destiny sent him to the 
Tuolumne River for that purpose. It 
matters but little to him whether the 
“strikes” be near together or far apart. 
He was born to develop, not to retain 
wealth. He fully realizes this. It is 
that which impels him, doggedly, stol- 
idly, to work on. Of what use for him 
to speculate, or enter on any legitimate 
business? Once he struck out and in- 
vested in hogs; bought a mother with a 
large litter: he saw himself, in fancy, a 
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hog-drover, and the whole surrounding 
country covered with his stock. His 
hogs brought only trouble: they broke 
into the miners’ cabins, and ate their 
provisions; bread, baking in Dutch - ov- 
ens by outdoor fires—the men being 
at work on their claims—was polluted 
by them; infuriated sufferers clamored 
at Balty’s cabin for redress. His hogs 
disturbed his own rest during the frosty 
nights: they slept in a pile by his door; 
the inside of that pile was warm, the 
outside, cold; the external pig wanted 
to be the internal, the internal wished 
toremainso. There was, the long night, 
a steady squeal, grunt, and struggle. 
Balty, at last, became disgusted with 
tle pig business. He sold out; the 
money was quickly put in circulation: 
that was Balty’s mission. He saw it 
clearly; he sees it now clearer than 
ever. He holds that it is not for him to 
accumulate wealth: he is merely a me- 
dium, in the hands of ghostly gold-seek- 
ers, to find gold, dig it, and keep up the 
metallic basis of our currency. 
PRENTICE MULFORD. 
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O the youthful student who aspires 

to “climb the steep where Fame’s 
proud temple shines afar,” no part of 
that steep looks more difficult than the 
acclivity of History. It is not its rug- 
gedness that appalls him, but its sheer 
height. What History would have been 
if Noah had carried with him into the 
ark the parchment records of the time, 
and the conquering Caliph had withheld 
his torch from the papyrus scrolls of 
Alexandria—/uge gu@rere. It would be 
as uscless to conjecture as it would be 
to people the globe, in imagination, with 
the descendants of a pair that had never 
fallen from their first estate But when 


any other than one of those inscrutable 
persons, of whom the Chinese say, “If 
there is any thing he does not know, he 
is ashamed,” contemplates the two ca- 
tastrophes above mentioned, he heaves 
an involuntary sigh of relief. 

Caligula wished that the whole world 
had only one neck, that he might enjoy 
the exquisite happiness of severing it at 
a blow; so the modern student often 
wishes the same, that he might be able, 
if not to cut off its historical head at a 
stroke, at least within a life-time. 

And yet, in exact proportion as time 
rolls on, and the busy hand of History 
piles up Pelion on Ossa of the world’s 
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chronicles, the poor span of human life 
is shortened up, and the scholar is car- 
ried earlier to his grave. I have often 
nurtured a secret and rebellious thought 
against the historians themselves ; for I 
can not elude the conviction that the la- 
bors they impose on us, year by year, 
are largely responsible for this deplora- 
ble result, 

Oh, Methuselah and Tiglath - pileser, 
and all ye long brotherhood of ancients, 
happy were ye that no Grotes, or Gib- 
bons, or Bancrofts existed in your days, 
to pester your patriarchal tranquillity! 
Would that we, their weakling and de- 
generate posterity, might be dismissed 
from school as soon as we committed to 
memory the few vellum scrolls with which 
those old pioneers of the world whiled 
away their centuries. 

Not many weeks after the great bat- 
tle of Sadowa, the school-children of 
Moscow sent an address to Bismarck, 
in which, with childish frankness and 
enthusiasm, they thanked him for hav- 
ing simplified for them that part of the 
geography of Europe which had always 
given them so much tribulation. When 
will a Bismarck arise to hew off some of 
the unprofitably luxurious branches from 
the “historical trees” which were a ter- 
ror to our childhood ? 

We want some one who will write for 
us the “Spirit of History,” as Montes- 
quieu has written the “Spirit of the 
Laws.” There is large and suggestive 
material for such a work in the histori- 
cal catch- words found in the literature 
of every civilized people. Every great 
crisis in human affairs produces one or 
more men, its “noblest offspring,” who 
stamp their ineffaceable impress upon it, 
among other ways, by molding certain 
apt phrases for affairs ; for those epochs 
that are most prolific in noble deeds — 
“God’s sons” —also nourish the love- 
liest and fairest generations of “men’s 
daughters” —words. It is those terse, 
pithy, clear-cut utterances of such peri- 
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ods that become the heirs of their best 
endeavors, their hopes, their fears, their 
ambitions ; and, passing at once into the 
speech of the people, become thenceforth 
a national possession, traditional and en- 
during. This Paper is simply an exper- 
iment in the construction of such a skel- 
eton history—an attempt to indicate 
some of the possibilities of the topic. 

Passing over all the colonial and cha- 
otic period, when we were no nation, let 
us begin with the Revolution, when we 
became such in fact, as later in name. 

The Fathers took up arms to defend 
the imperiled principle of “‘ No taxation 
without representation ;” but were com- 
pelled, slowly and with many misgivings, 
to declare themselves the champions of 
“the glittering and sounding generali- 
ties of natural right, which make up 
the Declaration of Independence.” The 
war was begun for liberty only—not for 
independence ; and Paine expressed the 
full extent of his compatriots’ com- 
plaint, when, adding a word to “Poor 
Richard’s” famous utterance, he said, 
“Where liberty is zo/, there is my coun- 
try.” Even the impetuous Henry did 
not aim at independence at the outset, 
for the burden of his memorable address 
was, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” 

Thus the battle was joined. Having 
solemnly and dispassionately pledged 
“their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred honor” to their common defense, 
and to the achievement of perfect and 
perpetual independence, they were not 
dismayed or faint-hearted in the “times 
that tried men’s souls.” 

Not only in the beginning of the war, 
but through its whole duration, the au- 
thority of Congress was a myth. There 
was no President with even advisory 
powers ; and many honest patriots were 
seriously at a loss to know under whose 
colors they were bearing arms. Some 
interpreted so imperfectly the meaning 
of the great movement they were en- 
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gaged in, that they believed themselves 
still fighting under the banner of King 
George—for him, and against his usurp- 
ing ministers —just as, later in our his- 
tory, some of their descendants clung to 
the right of “constitutional resistance.” 
Accordingly, when the bravest soldier 
who ever drew blade demanded the sur- 
render of Ticonderoga, his old royalist 
notions stiil lingered in his mind; for, 
though he had repudiated his allegiance 
to King George, and was himself an in- 
fidel, the dogma of “divine right” still 
hovered over the vacuum, and he issued 
his summons “in the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Con- 
gress.” It seems strange to us, yet it 
was not strange, that the Fathers were 
so tardy in discovering that “all men are 
born equal,” and that the source of all 
Governmental authority is, “We, the 
People.” 

Having no President, and only a shad- 
ow of a Congress, they were in sad con- 
fusion. Washington was el sted to the 
chief command, to restore order. Re- 
pairing to New England to organize the 
little army he was to command, and find- 
ing it in dire chaos, he said, playfully — 
referring to the Governor of Connecti- 
cut—‘*We must consult Brother Jona- 
than on the subject.” Since that day, a 
great many people have found “ Brother 
Jonathan” a very helpful relative in time 
of need. 

There were disaffected persons in the 
country then, as in subsequent times ; 
and many who were as anxious to “take 
protection” from the British command- 
er in their vicinity, as some in the South 
were, during the war, to secure “protec- 
tion-papers”” from Union Generals. The 
“Cow-boys” and the “Skinners” of 
those days were probably as bad as the 
modern “Guerrillas” and “ Bushwhack- 
ers.” 

At last the war was ended, independ- 
ence established, and the nation stag- 
gered along as best it could without a 
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ruler. The Congress, which was a sub- 
stitute for the repudiated King George, 
could levy taxes in abundance, but could 
not collect enough to pay even the crip- 
ples who had won their independence. 
The Tory, McFingal, scornfully, but 
truthfully, said: 
** For what’s your Congress, or its end? 

A power t’ advise and recommend ; 

To call forth troops, adjust your quotas — 

And yet no soul is bound to notice ; 

To pawn your faith to th’ utmost limit 

But can not bind you to redeem it.” 

The Articles of Confederation —that 
veritable “rope of sand’”’—were found 
wholly inefficient, and men began to say 
of them as poor humpbacked Pope said 
of himself, “God mend me!” But the 
wiser ones said, as the link-boy answer- 
ed his master: “God mend you? It 
would be far easier to make a new one.” 
And they made a new one. They also 
gave the nation a new name. To our 
ancestors, just emancipated from de- 
pendence, and occupying only the edge 
of the continent, which the rising sun 
of Empire had barely fringed with civil- 
ization, as the morning sun gilds the 
overhanging cloud, the name “ Ameri- 
ca” probably would have seemed alto- 
gether too pretentious; but most of us 
who have ever traveled in Europe have 
probably wished that they had taken it 
instead of the cumbersome appellation 
we now bear. 

To form a national banner to supplant 
the multitudes of grotesque and undigni- 
fied devices, copied from objects in the 
earth, the air, and the waters, that had 
been carried through the Revolution, 
they — 


** Tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


Trumbull puts into the mouth of his 
hero the contemptible objection which 
was made against the flag at that time, 
that it was— 


“ Inscribed with inconsistent types 
Of Liberty and thirteen stripes.” 


As though, forsooth, the Fathers de- 
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signed to symbolize the lashes of slav- 
ery in its sacred folds! 

In choosing a national motto, they 
were not less felicitous, though the source 
whence they derived it was not so illus- 
trious. It was a modest metrical com- 
position in Latin, written by one John 
Carey, of Philadelphia, and entitled, 
“The Pyramid of Fifteen States,” in 
which occur the following verses: 


7 * 
* Audax inde cohors stcllis ¢ pluribus unum 
Ardua pyramidos tollit ad astra caput.” 
These three words occur as a motto on 
the title-page of the Gentleman’s Alaga- 
zine, published in London in 1731, a 
copy of which I have seen in the Astor 
Library; but whether Carey*or the Fa- 
thers ever saw them, I am not informed. 

In 1796, Pinckney, having received a 
dishonorable proposition of alliance from 
France, wrote home his great motto, 
“ Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

Two years later, in the midst of the 
partisan clamor and dissensions that dis- 
tracted the country, in sympathy with 
the wild heavings of the French Revo- 
lution, the ringing voice of Hopkinson 
was heard above the din, summoning 
his countrymen to concord and fraternal 


love: 
* Firm, united let us be, 
Rallying round our Liberty — 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.” 


But suddenly every note of passion 
and of discord was hushed. There went 
a voice through the Republic, at the 
sound of which the stoutest hearts were 
awed, and the eyes of grim veterans 


were suffused with tears. All partisans 
had, for the moment, only one country, 
and that country only one grave. The 
“Father of his country” passed to his 
long home. Before the assembled Con- 
gress, Lee pronounced his noble and 
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beautiful eulogy, “To the memory of 
the man first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Already, before the close of the cent- 
ury—such was the strong recuperative 
power of the country—the Republic had 
so far recovered from the shocks and 
devastations of the war, that Timothy 
Dwight was moved to unpack his swell- 
ing patriotism in voluminous poetical 
compositions. Among all his lucubra- 
tions, there are two lines which posteri- 
ty will not suffer to fall into oblivion, 
not on account of their poetical value, 
but for the poetical justice which was 
then, for the first time, rendered to the 
great discoverer: 


* Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise — 
The queen of the world, and the child of the skies.” 


Immediately after the close of the war, 
the nation acquired a “ Treasury-trough” 
(though not yet thus named), but had 
nothing to put into it that was “worth a 
continental.” But as early as 1811, the 
national finances seem to have reached 
already really respectable vigor. In a 
speech made in that year by Josiah 
Quincy —of which the “Old Man Elo- 
quent” said, “It ought to be hung up 
in the office of every office-holder in the 
Union” —he said, “ Why, sir, we hear 
the clamor of the craving animals at the 
treasury-trough here in this Capitol.” 
In this year, too, Elbridge. Gerry taught 
the nation how to “Gerrymander ;” so 
it was evident that “Young America” 
was making as rapid progress, both 
financially and politically, as was con- 
ducive to his welfare. He was already 
hard after the “Almighty Dollar.” 

In 1809, the French sympathies of 
Jefferson, as against England, together 
with other influences, produced the “ Em- 
bargo,” which was odious and ruinous 
to commercial New England. Upon the 
news of its passage, therefore, her ora- 
tors dramatically cried out, as many do 
in these days, “Liberty is dead!” and 
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the Boston newspapers appeared in 
mourning. But “Sam Slick” anagram- 
matically said, “O, grab me!” put his 
thumb on his nose, executed certain 
mysterious gyrations with his fingers, 
and started off, peddling clocks. 
Whether “liberty was dead” at home 
or not, the people were still stout in 
their resistance to foreign aggression, 
and a great part of the Republic sus- 
tained the declaration of war with En- 
gland to resist the pretended “right 
of search.” But “Brother Jonathan” 
grumbled again, for he “guessed” a 
war with England would curtail his cod- 
fishing business; so he had to be dis- 
placed from the chief command, and su- 
perseded by the less provincial and more 
genial “Uncle Sam” —a famous old 
gentleman whom we all know, who was 
born in 1812 on the banks of the Hud- 
son, and had his name first painted on 
a Commissary’s barrel of beans. It is 


proper to remark, however, that “ Broth- 


er Jonathan” is better known in Europe 
to this day than his young successor, 
probably because of his antiquity. 

Under this new and broader leader- 
ship, the Republic made good progress 
in the war at sea; but on shore there 
seemed to prevail a “masterly inactivi- 
ty” (first used by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and then revived by John Ran- 
dolph). So sturdy was the opposition 
to the war in New England, whose com- 
merce it was destroying from the seas, 
that certain people in the “Land of 
Steady Habits” (so the Federalists as- 
serted) hoisted “blue lights” along their 
coast, to show the British smugglers 
where to land, and thus added another 
phrase to the vocabulary of treason. 
So bitter waxed the opposition at last, 
that in Hartford was raised the fatal cry 
of “ Disunion.” 

Advancing upon New Orleans, with 
the (alleged) rallying-cry of “booty and 
beauty,” the English received their last 
crushing defeat at the hands of “Old 
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Hickory.” With the tidings of this bat- 
tle came also, from Europe, the news 
of concluded peace. 

With 1820 came the memorable strug- 
gle which terminated in the famous 
“Missouri Compromise,” and in the dis- 
placement of the old “Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line” (latitude 39°), by that of 36? 
30’. John Randolph denounced this as a 
“dirty bargain,” and the eighteen North- 
ern Congressmen who helped strike it, 
as “dough-faces’”—an epithet which at 
once passed into our political vocabu- 
lary. 

The advocacy of “disunion” had al- 
ready migrated from Hartford to Charles- 
ton. But it had not, in cither case, 
reached the masses, and when Webster 
(1823) lifted up his clarion voice in be- 
half of “our country, our whole coun- 
try, and nothing but our country,” his 
words awakened everywhere, North and 
South, an approving response. 

In the same year, the whole nation — 
North and South —was gratified by the 
announcement of the “Monroe Doc- 
trine,” which was really originated by 
John Quincy Adams. The first branch 
of that doctrine—that is, opposition to 
JSoreign colorization in America—was 
enunciated in response to certain reput- 
ed meddlings of Russia in the North- 
west. The second, and really distinct- 
ive branch of it, was formulated some- 
what later, with a reference to the sup- 
posed plottings of the Holy Alliance, 
and was clearly set forth in the declara- 
tion of President Monroe, that “the 
United States would view any attempt 
of the Allied Powers to extend ¢heir sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Re-assured by the valorous assertion 
of this principle, and temporarily re- 
leased by compromises from dissensions 
touching slavery, the Republic now en- 
tered on the “Era of good feeling” 
which characterized Monroe’s Adminis- 
tration. 
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But now, a new fountain of bitterness 
was opened up in the discussion of tariff 
measures. Some stoutly defended the 
“American System,” as alone patriot- 
ic; others insisted that nothing but the 
“Foreign System” could protect the 
financial interests of the country; while 
Jackson advocated a “judicious tariff.” 
Commercial and manufacturing New En- 
gland and the Middle States made vig- 
orous demands for “Protection to do- 
mestic industry.” John Randolph re- 
plied to this, in behalf of the cotton- 
growing South, “I would go half a mile 
out of my way to kick a sheep.” 

The persistent opposition of the South 
to the tariff brought such a weight of re- 
proach upon the predominant party of 
that section that they deemed it expe- 
dient temporarily to relinquish their old 
name, which they did by changing “Dem- 
ocrat” into “Democratic Republican.” 
Their opponents, also, to render their 
own consistent with their principles, 
changed front. They were known as 
“Federalists ;” they now became “ Na- 
tional Republicans.” 

The constantly increasing rigidity of 
partisan discipline and partisan obliga- 
tions found at length a cdnvenient and 
felicitous phrase for its uses. It was 
furnished by the speech of W. L. Marcy, 
in the Senate, in 1832, in which he said, 
“They see nothing wrong in the rule 
that to the victors belong the spoils.” 

The opposition of the South to the 
“ American System” of tariff began, un- 
der the leadership of Polk, as early as 
1828; and the war of words speedily 
waxed to threatening proportions, and 
broadside after broadside hurtled through 
the air. Hayne fired a great gun never 
heard before, “A State can commit no 
treason ;” and from Garrison came back 
the answering defiance, “ No union with 
slave-holders.” Calhoun then replied, 
“Each State has an equal right to judge 
for itself, as well of the infraction [of the 
Constitution] as of the mode and man- 
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ner of redress ;” and Garrison again re- 
torted, “The Constitution is a covenant 
with death, and an agreement with hell.” 
Again the South responded, “Let us 
alone!”’ (Davis?) to which Garrison, a 
third time, made reply, “Our country is 
the world; our countrymen are ail man- 
kind.” These shots were making a good 
many chinks and cracks in the old ship. 

In the midst of all these low, sullen 
mutterings of the approaching tempest, 
while the red glare of the lightnings was 
already playing along the horizon, and 
the heavens were darkened by black and 
gusty clouds, and the hearts of the mar- 
iners quailed with fear, there was heard 
the steady voice of the Master, the “ Ex- 
pounder of the Constitution,” warning 


his countrymen to stand by the ship, 
and giving them for a watchword to the 
end of time, “Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable !” 

But the “sober, second thought” of 
the South (spoken by Fisher Ames, long 


before), assisted by the vigorous meas- 
ures of Jackson, averted fora time the 
outburst threatened by “ Nullification.” 

Another result of Jackson’s energetic 
and patriotic policy was the restoration 
of the prestige of the old party appella- 
tion of “Democrat.” At least, its for- 
mer possessors were emboldened to re- 
sume it (1834); and at the same time 
the “National Republicans” became 
“Whigs.” Choate gave the latter a 
popular rallying-cry when he wrote to 
their Convention, “We join ourselves 
to no party that does not carry the flag 
and keep step to the music of the Union.” 
With all their changes of name, they had 
been obliged to remain the “outs” for 
many years, while the others were “ins.” 
Not only that, but they had been “row- 
ing up Salt River” many years, while 
the others were snug in the “White 
House,” out of the rain, and were feed- 
ing at the “public crib.” These, among 
other reasons, contributed to the pro- 
curement fora pair of gentlemen, well ac- 
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quainted with President Jackson’s back- 
door, the title of “ Kitchen Cabinet.” 

One John Moock, of New York, hav- 
ing invented a “self-lighting cigar,” 
named it, by analogy with locomotive, 
which was then popularly thought to 
mean se//-moving, the “Loco-foco cigar.” 
Certain Democrats having carried some 
of them to a meeting in Tammany Hall, 
and having used them to relight the gas 
which somebody mischievously turned 
off, acquired for themselves the appella- 
tion of “ Loco-focos.” 

In the famous “Hard-cider campaign,” 
for and against “ Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” the country first began to hear of 
“mass;meetings.” (This word meeting, 


it may not be inappropriate to remark, 
the French and German languages have 
naturalized in their scanty political vo- 
cabularies.) The “Great West” being 
now fully opened up, the country began 
to hear, too, in this campaign, of “log- 
rolling” and “stump-speaking,” though 


New York did the “pipe-laying.”” When 
Vice-President Tyler became President, 
and withdrew his allegiance from the 
party from which he had accepted place, 
political drill-sergeants began to revive 
and re-discuss the ancient Virginia doc- 
trine of the “right of instructions.” 

In 1844, Polk was elected on the issue 
of “ Annexation,” or “ Re-annexation,” 
as many preferred to call it, which his 
party pronounced to be a “political ne- 
cessity.” At this time it was demon- 
strated to any who had before been in- 
credulous, that this sort of necessity, if 
the “party-lash” were well laid on, was 
nearly as imperious as a “military neces- 
sity.” Texas was annexed; there was 
war; “Old Rough-and-Ready” beat the 
Mexicans; and five men in Congress 
made themselves nearly as celebrated 
as he, by “firing in the rear.” “The 
Wagoner-Boy ” declared, that, ifhe were 
a Mexican, he would “welcome with 
bloody hands to a hospitable grave” ev- 
ery invader of his country. 
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The thoroughly non-interference for- 
eign policy of Washington, which con- 
sisted in simply avoiding “entangling 
alliances,” had so far expanded during 
the administration of Polk, that it be- 
came, “Ask nothing that is not right, 
and submit to nothing that is wrong.” 
Notwithstanding the great immigration 
that had been in progress for years, the 
country had not yet wholly emancipated 
itself from its colonial narrowness, and 
attained a cosmopolitan liberality. For- 
eigners were still regarded with a sort 
of rural distrust; and the attempt of 
Bishop Hughes to organize a separate 
political party of Irishmen not only re- 
sulted in failure, but produced a reac- 
tion (1844) which filled the land with 
the cry, “Native Americans ;” and sub- 
sequently gave birth to “Sam” and 
“ Know-Nothings.” Then the Germans 
had their own sport over the “ Say-Noth- 
ings.” ‘America for Americans” was 
heard, in imitation of “Poland for the 
Poles.” Our countrymen seemed to 
forget that it was foreign men coming 
to America, and not, as in the case of 
Poland and Ireland, foreign Govern- 
ments. 

The proposition to admit California as 


‘a Free State, and New Mexico as a Ter- 


ritory, again convulsed the country, and 
threatened to rend it asunder. What 
might have happened, if the people 
had not discovered, with Webster, that 
“there are times when we must learn to 
conquer our prejudices ;” and further, 
that it was useless to attempt to “re- 
enact the will of God” concerning the 
destination of New Mexico, it would be 
difficult now to determine. Clay, how- 
ever, invented an “ Omnibus Bill,”’ which 
was so capacious that every body could 
put his own “little bill” into it; and so 
the country was saved. 

Up to this point in the history, our 
statesmen had been in a prodigious deal 
of pother, most of the time, about the 
wall of compromise between Free and 
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Slave territory; and they had made a 
great zigzag, meantime. First, it was 
on the line of 39°, then 36° 30’, then it 
whipped up again, and at last it swagged 
away down to the lower end of Califor- 
nia. After awhile, they fell to fighting 
about it again, and then they broke the 
western encl of it all down, and tramped 
it into the dust out on the Plains some- 
where. 

In 1848, a handful of men in New 
Hampshire demanded “ Free soil” in the 
Territories; to whom the “ Fire - eat- 
ers” responded, “We have a right to 
take our slaves wherever you take your 
horses.” This was the first exchange 
of shots, at long range, between the out- 
posts. In 1850, Seward said, in the 
Senate, that there was a “higher law 
* * * which regulates our authority 
over the domain ;” but there came back 
the unanswerable response, “Cotton is 
King.” [Hammond, 1858.] Now the 
“Little Giant” threw himself between 
the hosts arrayed for conflict, bearing 
in his hands the mediative principle of 
“Squattcr Sovereignty” in the Territo- 
ries. Both parties brushed it aside, and 
then followed the desolating and pro- 
tracted struggle in Kansas. The “un- 
dergrounl railroad” was hard at work. 
This was the first armed reconnoissance 
between the forces, and prepared the 
way for the battle a decade later. The 
western cnd of the wall was now wholly 
thrown down, but the eastern portion 
remained intact. 

Clear-sighted men saw that the conflict 
was not far distant. In June, 1858, the 
“ Rail-splitter” declared, “The Union 
can not exist half slave, half free ;” and 
four months later, Seward announced to 
a starile and incredulous nation the 
“Trrepressible Conflict.” 

The near approach of war oppressed 
thouzhtful men with ao indefinable sense 
of dread; and the timorous separated 
themselves from the strong. Political 
parties multiplied on every hand, as the 
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physicians gather about the bedside of a 
dying man. In one great encampment 
were the men on whose banners were 
inscribed, “Congressional interference in 
the Territories against slavery ;” in an- 
other, those who bore the device, ‘Con- 
gressional interference in the Territories 
for slavery.” These two encampments 
stood over against each other, a long 
distance apart; and in the space between 
them, were other great camps ranged at 
various distances, bearing on their battle- 
flags such inscriptions as these: “The 
great principle,” or “Congressional non- 
interference,” or “The Union, the Con- 
stitution, and the enforcement of the 
laws.” There were a great many small- 
er camps, whose devices were sé small 
they could hardly be distinguished, as 
“ Abolitionists,” “Fire-eaters,” “Old- 
line Whigs,” “Old Hunkers,” “Barn- 
burners,” “Black Republicans,” ‘Co- 
operationists,” etc. 

The election of 1860 was the signal to 
let slip the dogs of war. As one after 
another of the “erring sisters” took 
her departure from about the ancestral 
hearth, there was one who said, “ Let the 
Union slide!” but the “O. P. F.” shed 
tears. Some called earnestly after them 
to return, promising to leave their “pecul- 
iar institution’? untouched ; and the peo- 
ple were confounded and distressed, for 
the far greater proportion of them, North 
and South, loved the Union well. So 
great was the alarm and trepidation of 
many good men that they would have 
renewed the labor on the old wall of 
compromise, in the hope that the labor- 
ers might thus forget their grievances 
yet a little while. 

All this was brushed aside by the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter, which commenced 
a war on “the best Government the 
world ever saw.” But, in thus “firing 
the Southern heart,” they fired also the 
Northern, and the result was an imme- 
diate resort to the business of “ blood- 
letting.” 
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“Through Baltimore, or over it!” and 
“On to Richmond!” followed in quick 
succession. The green and untutored 
army made a blundering pass at Manas- 
sas, and then a voice cried out, “ Peace 
on the best attainable terms.” Then 
for a long time every thing remained 
“quiet on the Potomac,” and the peo- 
ple’s heart grew sick with hope deferred. 
But they amused themselves meantime 
by listening to the marvelous narratives 
of the “reliable gentleman’ and the “in- 
telligent contraband,” ‘who related to 
their gaping auditors such accounts of 
the dreadful and diabolical doings of the 
“masked batteries” of the Rebels as 
made every individual and particular 
hair on our heads stand on end. 

They had not yet learned in Washing- 
ton to Ict head- quarters be in the field: 
hence “Little Mac” had to “change 
his base” before Richmond. Lee then 
changed zs base from Richmond to 
Maryland, then changed it back again, 
and the “ Mackerel Brigade” performed 
some most wonderful and astounding 
evolutions. Grant was learning how to 
“move on the enemy’s works ;” Sher- 
man, how to make “flank movements,” 
and Sheridan, hdw to “do things.” 
There was a great deal of bad manage- 
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ment everywhere ; a good deal of “shod- 
dy” was distributed to the boys, and a 
great many saw-dust bombs supplied by 
contractors for their cannon. Many a 
poor fellow, who enlisted to do hard fight- 
ing—but who was allowed to rot ignomin- 
iously in the camps along the James, the 
Rappahannock, the Tennessee, and the 
Mississippi—“‘lost the number of his 
mess,” and was carried out from his 
“shebang” to his long home. Some 
declared the “war was a failure,” and 
every body was willing to admit, with 
the President, that it was at least a “big 
job.” 

But there came presently a better day 
for the nation. Hitherto many men had 
not been able to decide whether the 
“war was being prosecuted to put down 
slavery, or slavery was being put down 
to prosecute the war,” or neither; but 
all the while “John Brown’s soul was 
marching on” to its goal. At last uni- 
versal emancipation was proclaimed. A 
good many friends of the Union found 
this a rock of offense, and many others 
were hardly persuaded by the powerful 
plea of “military necessity.” The na- 
tion drifted toward emancipation as slow- 
ly as we have seen it did, in the Revolu- 
tion, toward independence. 

STEPHEN POWERS. 
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NO. 


T is an Ancient Miner, and he stop- 
peth one of three. The man who 


I 


was stopped turned a curious regard upon 
the venerable obstructive, and noted, in 
an amused, critical sort of way, that his 
apparel required rectification, both as to 
the integrity of the material and the 


manner of its adjustment. It consisted 
mainly of the ghost of a hat which had 
apparently belonged to the Stone Age; 
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a coat of uncertain texture and dubious 
hue, evidently boasting some kind of 
cape, which was, however, of doubtful 
utility, as, the garment being worn in- 
side out, it was necessarily bunched into 
an unsightly wad about the neck, giving 
the wearer the appearance of one of 
those hunchbacked birds with a ruff. 
A pair of buckskin pantaloons, with so 
many patches of varied hue that they re- 
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sembled a school-map of the United 
States, gave evidence at several points 
of harboring somewhere inside a brace 
of knotty legs that dwelt brotherly to- 
gether half-way down, differed upon a 
question of knee, doggedly diverged, and 
finally expired unreconciled in a pair of 
sorrel, cow-skin shoes, of unequal an- 
tiquity and generally discordant aspect. 
The face of this being was a problem 
quite incapable of exact statement, and 
wholly hopeless of solution. The por- 
tion that was visible between the phan- 
tom hat and a beard spilled all over the 
breast in ragged majesty of dirty gray, 
consisted of a pair of eyes, of dissimilar 
design, in a condition of permanent and 
inconsolable grief; a nose that would 
have reflected infinite credit upon any 
soil in which it might have grown as a 
potato; leathern cheeks of a sodden, 
clay color, looking as if drawn tightly 
over a pile of broken stones ; and a brow 


that impended threateningly above the 
whole, as if about to close down and shut 


out the entire prospect. As to figure, 
the man resembled the frame - work of a 
shot-tower distorted by a whirlwind. 

Advancing with a tottering shuffle, 
this unhandsome spectre raised his pal- 
sied arm and fumbled weakly for the 
stranger’s bridle-rein, and having grasp- 
ed it, in a voice like the wheezy cackle 
of an asthmatic hen, he commanded his 
victim to dismount and throw up his 
hands, which was done with grave and 
deliberate docility. This one being thus 
rendered incapable of resistance, was 
left standing while his companions were 
made similarly helpless. Having settled 
these essential preliminaries, that aged 
Pioneer piled himself loosely by the 
roadside and began to recount the early 
history of California, from the discovery 
of gold at Sutter’s Mill, to the spiking 
down of the ultimate rail of the great 
overland road. 

Reader, throw up your hands——But, 
no—stop! Iwon’t. There frowns the 
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prison, and here yawns the grave; on 
this side threatens the gibbet, and on 
that beckons the poisoned cup. Heaven 
has been bountiful in methods of dis- 
tress. Let Heaven choose the manner 
of thy death, for Heaven knows the 
measure of thy sin. 


It is unfortunate that the man who is 
a more wearisome bore than he who is 
deeply learned in human nature, has not 
yet been dragged into the light: he 
would be a study. While he is still la- 
tent, let us strive to rest content with 
such minor iniquitors as we shall be 
able to pick up here and there, and get 
such gratification as we may from the 
second greatest conceivable fraud in all 
this habitable world. The man who 
knows human nature, and libels it in his 
own, is pretty constantly turning out and 
standing at arms: you shall scarcely 
kick over a chip without disclosing at 
least one of his kind. The highways 
and by-ways of art, literature, science, 
and especially politics, are full of him. 
There are certain specialists in the an- 
cient and honorable profession of Boring, 
who lurk about with the slinking limp 
of a suspected coyote, some who sham- 
ble around with the wild swagger of a 
tipsy hippopotamus ; but your Professor 
of Human Nature stalks brazenly forward 
with the stately strut of a knighted tur- 
key-cock. He scorns to impel the Par- 
thian shaft, or lie in wait at the way-side; 
but advances with honest effrontery, 
and discharges his ponderous specialty 
straight at your head, like a rock shot 
out of acatapult. And yet he is a mod- 
est youth withal. True, he has thor- 
oughly mastered human nature; but he 
frankly detracts from the merit of his 
achievement by maintaining that his sub- 
ject is everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances the same. Having himself 
learned it in the stable, in the tap-room, 
and upon the curb-stone, he is quite 
competent to apply his knowledge to the 
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kitchen, the drawing - room, or the coun- 
cil- chamber, indifferently. The Gaul, 
the Teut, the Celt; the sage, the clown, 
and the belle; the delver in the sunless 
mine, the hunter upon the heath, the 
dweller in cities, thé mariner upon the 
rounded sea, and the hermit shut up in 
his cell like a toad in a rock—all are 
equal, all actuated by a common motive, 
and that motive minutely familiar to his 
mind, and ever in readiness to be thrust 
upon yours. That the knower of human 
nature is a born dunce, is his misfor- 
tune; that he is uneducated, is matter 
for commiseration ; that he is vulgar by 
instinct, and brutal by habit, is to be 
deplored ; that he is usually a politician, 
may be cheerfully forgiven; but that he 
is a bore—a tiresome, sickening, and ex- 
asperating social nightmare—is an atro- 
cious outrage. I yearn for a law mak- 
ing a knowledge of human nature a cap- 
ital offense. 


CLOSELY allied to this wretch, and, 
though even more generally distributed, 
infinitely more harmless in disposition, 
is the knave whose modest claim—none 
the less positive because he is uncon- 
scious of making it—is, that he has mas- 
tered the most intricate science of which 
the human intellect is capable of a con- 
ception; that he has grasped the high- 
est, ripest, and most perfect result of in- 
tellectual application: the ability to read 
character by the face. This man ab- 
solutely swarms innumerable: you shall 
not throw a stone at a dog without hit- 
ting him —particularly if your aim have 
been accurately taken. He may readily 
be known by his incorrigible habit of be- 
ing imposed upon and pecuniarily de- 
frauded by the designing stranger within 
his gates. 


THERE is no kind of sense in flavor- 
ing a cream or a custard with vanilla, 
when pine-apple is so much the more 


palatable and wholesome. I have spent 
Vo. VI—19. 
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several years of a busy life combating 
this baleful heresy by the logic of that 
secular torture: public ridicule. If it 
were permitted to me to work my own 
sweet will upon the believers in the mis- 
chievous doctrine of vanilla, I should 
not hesitate a moment to burn them all 
at the stake, and fling their accursed 
cinders into the sea. As it is not, I re- 
frain; but the only way by which I can 
secure a peaceful sleep is to attentively 
reflect upon the awful fate in store for 
them hereafter, when divine vengeance 
shall no longer be compelled to seek ex- 
pression through the inadequate medium 
of human justice. To the besottedly 
fanatical and intolerant mind, this may 
seem a brutal consolation; but I assure 
you it is quite natural, and provokes a 
peace which passeth understanding. I 
have always stubbornly contested the 
right of any man to deprive me of such 
innocent satisfaction as I may be able 
to derive from reflections of this nature. 


THERE is a singular sort of mental 
revulsion after what is called a pleasant 
disappointment, that I do not remember 
to have seen properly noted down by those 
who know every thing, but which a re- 
cent occurrence has forced upon my at- 


tention. It is probably experienced in 
greater or less intensity at certain times 
by every one, but it seems to require the 
soul of a woman for its perfect manifes- 
tation. It is like this: You receive a 
dispatch stating that your husband par- 
don the liberty, but I will suppose you 
are a lady —pardon that, I mean a wom- 
an) has fallen off a church-spire, and 
broken his back. You are plunged into 
inexpressible heaviness of heart, and 
take the first train for the scene of the 
disaster, expecting to behold the writh- 
ing unfortunate—whom you never so 
loved as now —in his last, strong agony, 
snatching for breath, and twisting him- 
self into a bewildering succession of 
double bow-knots with the facility of an 
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oiled snake. He meets you at the door 
with a tranquil smile of affectionate sur- 
prise at your unexpected return. Now 
you think—do you not ?—that you would 
throw yourself upon him with a cry of 
keen delight; you really believe that 
you would. So do I; but my deepest 
compassion goes out to the cook, the 
butler, the maid, the dog, the cat, and 
the canary, who might happen to be 
about that household during the remain- 
der of the day: they would be tolerably 
certain to suffer cruelty at the hands of 
a very singularly irritable mistress. And 
I would earnestly advise even the man 
of spinal integrity to pass that evening 
at the office, as a judicious precaution 
against possible strife. 

Now this is wholly unaccountable, and 
must, therefore, be stoutly denied. No 
—that is cowardly; let us construct a 
theory. Reader, I bow to your supe- 
rior intelligence —in theory. 


Ursus, Philosophus, to the Despis- 
ed Race —Greeting: Itis with unspeak- 
able grief that I observe the neglect into 
which we have fallen among the sons of 
men. No more do they worship at the 
shrine of our wisdom; no longer pros- 
trate their hearts before our altars, nor 
come thereto loaded with meat for offer- 
ings, bura our fires with never so lam- 
bent a flame. Our temples are become 
the habitations of bats and owls, and 
spiders weave and wander therein. The 
deserted corridors echo hollowly to the 
tread of the invading stranger, who is 
smitten with a nameless dread as his 
footfalls are repeated in the cloistered 
obscurity, as if by the tombless dead, 
walking away the weary cycles of eter- 
nity. The carven statue of our deity— 
the mystic Noumenon—is tumbled from 
its pedestal, unbuilded, battered, and 
broken of nose. Here hangs, dust-cov- 
ered, above the altar, the painted sem- 
blance of Absolute Being; there lies the 
limp Phantasm which once floated so 
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proudly in yon Void. There, all awry, 
decay the Forms of Consciousness; here 
wither the Permanent Possibilities of 
Sensation. Over all frowns the night 
of Neglect, and creeps the rank over- 
growth of Unbelief. O, Philosophy, Phi- 
losophy! daughter of Leisure, and moth- 
er of Strife! thy holy places all are des- 
ecrate; Ego and non- Ego are become 
but empty names; cold are thy fires, 
and thy priests have gone off after Wom- 


an Suffrage! 


Ursus, Ferox, basking peacefully 
upon his sunny rock, with his muzzle 
between his fore-paws, thinketh unto 
himself after this fashion of thought: 

When you meet a friend who embra- 
ces you in a transport of affection, and 
you afterward find your watch safe in 
your pocket, you may go sell that time- 
piece for one-half its value, and still just- 
ly regard yourself as one of Fortune’s 
favorites. 

There is not a more erroneous belief 
than that one good turn deserves anoth- 
er. In repaying a kindness, you degrade 
it to the level of barter. Our theory in 
this respect is extremely sordid: our 
practice is more in accordance with good 
sense. 

I once knew a man who made me a 
map of the opposite hemisphere of the 
moon. He was crazy. I knew another 
who taught me what country lay upon 
the other side of the grave. He was a 
most acute thinker—as he had need to 
be. 

When you find a man starving, the 
least you can do is to loan him your um- 
brella. That, therefore, is the proper 
course. 


It is very commonly claimed that ve 
Californians dress with a more correct 
elegance than the people east of the 


Rocky Mountains. As this is a ques- 
tion which, on account of the mass of 
evidence, can not very easily be deter- 
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mined inductively, let us go impartially 
to work to prove it by deduction. In 
the first place, California is a compara- 
tively new country, and new countries 
are always conspicuous as centres of 
taste. Secondly, the population is com- 
posed largely of wealthy people, who 
have come here from Paris and Italy to 
spend their money and find some kind 
ofenjoyment. Thirdly, our original pop- 
ulation was drawn by the gold excite- 
ment directly from the higher classes of 
Eastern society, and their early experi- 
ence here was of a nature to foster the 
esthetic principle. Fourthly, they are 
all rich now, and have nothing to do but 
wear fine clothes. Fifthly, our popula- 
tion is a permanent and homogeneous 
one, quite removed from the corrupting 
influence of foreign fashions—one in 
which any excellence in any thing is 
certain to be preserved. Finally, we 
are gifted with a fine, lively imagination, 
and a grain or two of self-esteem: the 
former is stimulating to the eyesight; 
the latter healing to the judgment. A 
delicate disregard for the hampering re- 
strictions of a cheap humility is very 
loosening to the tongue. 


AvuGUSTIN NICOLAS relates that a 
poor peasant, who had been arrested 
for sorcery, was put to the torture, for 
the purpose of compelling a confession. 
After enduring a few gentle agonies, the 
suffering simpleton admitted his guilt, 
but naively asked his tormentors if it 
were not possible for one to be a sorcer- 
er without knowing it. He was imme- 
diately and righteously put to death; 
and by this instructive example, we are 
taught the folly of raising irrelevant and 
vexatious issues, to embarrass the solu- 
tion of grave and weighty social prob- 
lems. 


WE are tolerably familiar with the fact 
that a half-inch added to Cleopatra’s 
nose would have had a tremendous ef- 
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fect upon the destinies of mankind. We 
are not so familiar with the truth, that 
only by a subversion of the laws of Nat- 
ure could a half-inch have been add- 
ed to Cleopatra’s nose. It is certainly 
amazing ‘to think of the importance of 
that organ, and to see, in imagination, 
the stupendous influences radiating from 
it all over the world; but it is no less in- 
spiring to note the silent, but mighty, for- 
ces of the universe converging upon it 
to produce them. 
What a nice nose! 


BEING only a philosopher, I am per- 
mitted to entertain absurd notions of life, 
death, and man’s responsibilities, and 
to entertain wiser people by the telling 
them. Those opinions, which, in a 
thoughtful, earnest man, would be ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible, and justly sub- 
ject him to the rack, are, in a less seri- 
ous person, not only innocent, but may 
be made even agreeable, by a sufficient- 
ly illogical method of expression., Of 
course, the case of the Court- fool is ac- 
curately in point. 

Let us suppose that I have a slave- 
child. I place him in a room (which 
may be a pleasant apartment, or a squal- 
id cell, at my option), and saying neither 
* Stay thou here,” nor “Go thou abroad,” 
I depart, and leave the door open. We 
will now suppose, if you please, that the 
child is grown to manhood, with a man’s 
reason. He finds himself there, not 
against his will—for, knowing no other 
existence, he rather likes it—but cer- 
tainly not from choice, for he has not 
been consulted. Simply, he is there. 
A cheerful fire is burning upon the 
hearth, but after a time it begins to die 
out, and a chill creeps into the room. 
This is unpleasant, but he endures it as 
best he may. Now the fire is entirely 
extinct, and there is no fuel. Really, 
this is growing quite intolerable. He 
goes to the open door and looks out 
into the night. What he sees, or be- 
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lieves he sees, or thinks he believes he 
sees, is known to no one but himself. 
There may be a warm fire somewhere 
out there in the gloom ; perchance there 
may be something too much of it; but, 
at least, this room is infernally uncom- 
fortable. He walks out, and is lost in 
the black. Legal verdict: death, by his 
own hand, while laboring under a fit of 
temporary insanity. Social verdict: cut 
his throat in a spasm of moral cowardice. 

Verdict of Ursus, the Philosopher: 
served himself right. 


WITH regard to that historical inter- 
view between the transgressing little 
George Washington and his aggrieved 
parent, I have always considered the 
confessed inability of the former to tell 
a lie, a most unfortunate moral peculiar- 
ity. Had he been able, I have no doubt 
he would have executed a piece of match- 
less mendacity, that might have stood 
as a model for all future generations. 


IF I could eat Mount Shasta, I would 
eat it; if I could not, I would not strew 
its sides with ratsbane, to afflict a suc- 
cessful rival, but would fall foul of some 
humbler eminence, and devour that. By 
this, I should secure an applause com- 
mensurate with my merit; and could then, 
with a perfect tranquillity of temper, con- 
template a competitor ingesting an en- 
tire Sierra. 

You topple a crag into the sea, and it 
will breed a mighty commotion; a brick 
pitched into a duck-pond will provoke 
its ripple. Toa giant a mile high, the 
former would appear an insignificant dis- 
turbance ; to a pigmy no longer than a 
match, the latter would seem a stupen- 
dous convulsion. A material achieve- 
ment is great or paltry, according to the 
length of the skeleton inside the meat 
of the spectator—a matter which the 
achiever can in no way control. Swift 
knew this better than any body. A like 
rule holds good in the world of mind. 
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To an intellectual Titan, the difference 
between Mr. Shakspeare and myself 
would not be discernible: both would 
seem idiots. To an intelligent idiot, 
both would appear Titans, of equal men- 
tal stature. Because the average hu- 
man intellect happens to be so nearly 
equal to his own and that of his rival as 
to enable it to note wherein he is the 
less, a literary man should not seek to 
degrade the taller mind, and needs not 
necessarily essay to raise himself: let 
him fancy that humanity is a mental 
dwarf, and revel in the dream of an 
equal superiority. Otherwise, in seek- 
ing to exalt his own literary horn, he 
may chance to provoke a comparison 
which the world would not else have 
thought to make. 


A MOUNTAIN trail—a narrow, tortu- 
ous, difficult path. Two miners, with 
their estates tied up in ropes and slung 
across their backs, scrambling wearily 
up it. Just at the steepest part, the fore- 


most halted short, turned about, delib- 
erately unslung his pack, sat down upon 
it, and sighed. As he looked across the 
green expanse of the valley below, to 
the brown majesty of the opposite mount- 
ain range, and over into the fathomless 
ether beyond, a look not of earth crept 
into his eyes, informing his face with 
something of the glory of the Transfig- 
uration. His companion, rough and hard 
though he was, observed the change and 
appeared to have some vague and im- 
perfect idea of its nature, for without a 
word, he grounded his own luggage and 
sat himself thoughtfully upon a rock. 
For some time the two maintained a si- 
Ience which was intensified rather than 
broken by the just distinguishable mur- 
mur of the river a thousand feet below. 
The wind whispered its eternal secret 
to the pines, and the sun, flaming grand- 
ly above, flung wave after wave of light 
against the hills, which sent back faint 
pulsations of heat, as it were an echo. 
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“Jim’’—and the voice of the miner 
was choked and husky, as if troubled in 
its lower depths by some struggling emo- 
tion—“ Jim, we two’ve been good friends 
—ain’t we?” 

Whether it was because he did not 
thoroughly know what was coming, and 
so declined to commit himself, or wheth- 
er he had a delicate consciousness that 
to reply to such a question would imply 
a misconstruction of its purport, Jim 
maintained a grave silence, merely shift- 
ing his great hands alternately, the one 
above the other, upon the vertical handle 
of his pick. The uncertain light in the 
eyes of the speaker grew by impercepti- 
ble degrees into a positive gleam of in- 
tense longing, as he continued: 

“Jim, I’m not a feller to ask favors: 
you know that. Ever since we two’ve 
been pardners, you’ve never knowed me 
to git a man to hold my dust while I at- 
tended to the cards, without my bein 
willin’ to hold his’n the same. Now, 
pardner, I feel that I can’t drift no fur- 
ther on this level, and I guess I’ve got 
to go down lower. But ’fore 1 go, I 
want you to tell me, honest, who ’twas 
shot me that night at the fandango over 
to Spanish Camp. The thought that I 
was fired into by some stranger who 
wasn’t a-takin’ no hand, and come near 
havin’ my light snuffed out by some one 
unbeknowns to me, is nota good thought 
todie on. When I get down yonder, and 
they ask me ‘who made this yer hole in 
yer back?’ I’d like to tell ’em, so’t they 
could spot him when he comes. ’Tain’t 
no case for human justice: we haven’t 
got nothing invented yet as’d do it right 
to him. And, Jim, don’t you never go 
for him yourself: that man’s too mean for 
killin’.” The dying man ceased, but Jim 
bowed his head lower and lower over the 
pick-handie in silence, and seemed strug- 
gling to suppress a sob. Finally he 
asked, in an almost inaudible tone: 

“ Bill, are you quite sure you’re a-play- 
in’ out fast?” 
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“T’m a-coilin’ up my viaza, Jim.” 

“How long mout you last yet?” 

“Not more’n ten minutes at the out- 
side.” 

Jim straightened himself up on his 
rock with a jerk: 

“Bill, I won’t never get after that 
feller —leastways, not till I commit sui- 
cide. J fired that shot that’s a-doin’ for 
you!” Then, half apologetically: “I 
didn’t know you then, Bill, or I shouldn’t 
’a shot without singin’ out to you that I 
was on it.” 

That extremely moribund miner rose 
to his feet: more properly, there was a 
vast upheaval of his frame, which seem- 
ed to expand at every point as it finally 
towered aloft like a blasted cedar: 

“Jim,” he flamed out, “’board’s a fair 
play; and ever since we two’ve been 
pardners you never knowed me to take 
back a card. But in saying what I did 
about human justice, I throwed away a 
queen when I knowed I held a bower. 
Jim, I take back that play: I’m after 
your scalp, pardner!” 

The spot is still pointed out to the 
traveler. 


HOGARTH used to stubbornly ccntend 
that he could paint as good a portrait as 
Vandyke. I don’t know if he could or 
not; I only know he never did. 


Mr. RuSKIN, to whom art was already 
somewhat indebted, has invented an in- 
fallible test of excellence in sculpture: 
If a work creates in the mind of the 
spectator a desire to see the reality it 
represents, it is a good work. In look- 
ing at the “Laocoén,” you are expected 
to feel an intense yearning to behold a 
breathing man and two breathing chil- 
dren crushed by two living snakes. In 
talking of art, if you can not always say 
something brilliantly startling, you need 
never fail of saying something profound- 
ly shallow. 

URsus. 
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OFFERS FOR THE CHILD. 


In the dim spaces of a dream, you see— 
Somewhere, perhaps, or else not anywhere 
(Remember in a dream what things may be)— 

I met a stranger with the whitest hair. 


From his wide, wandering beard the snow- flakes whirled 
(His face when young, no doubt, was much admired): 
His name was Atlas, and he held the world; 
I held a child—and both of us were tired. 


‘*A handsome boy,’’ he courteously said ; 

‘*He pleases my old fancy. What fine eyes!” 
**Yes, father, but he wearies me. My head 

Is aching, too, and—listen how he cries!’’ 


“If you would let me take him”’ and he spread 
All his fair laces and deep velvets wide ; 

Then hid them from my smile, and, in their stead, 
Sweet jewels and vague sums of gold he tried ; 





Then ships, all heavy with the scents and sounds 
Of many a sea, the stains of many a sun; 

Then palaces, with empires for their grounds, 
Were slowly offered to me, one by one. 


‘Then take the world. It will amuse you. So, 
Watch while I. move its wires.’’ An instant, then, 

He laughed. ‘Look, child, at this quick puppet -show:’’ 
I saw a rich land dusk with marching men. 


‘This puppet, with the smile inscrutable, 
You call The Emperor ; these, Statesmen; these — 
No matter; this, who just now plays the fool, 
Is ” “Not our——” ‘It is, madam, if you please!” 





‘*Hush!—— Take the world, and move them as you will!— 
Give me the boy.” 





Then, shivering with affright, 
I held the close cheek’s dimples closer still, 
And bade the old Peddler—for I woke — good - night! 


Mrs. S. M. B. Pratt. 
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THERE are some fruits which never attain 
their finest flavor until they are touched with 
frost; and when the mountain-sides are glo- 
rified with the flaming maple and the milder 
tones of beech and birch, we are more satis- 
fied with these later and finishing touches of 
Nature than with the rank unripeness of early 
spring. Is the very thing of which we boast 
to be turned to our disadvantage? Can there 
be no perfect colors and no maturity with a 
perfect fruiting in authorship, without a touch 
of frost somewhere east of the Hudson River? 
Is there no power in the sunlight under these 
semi-tropical skies, where the orange and the 
almond come to perfection, to ripen painters 
and poets, so that frost can do no more for 
them thereafter than for the tints which are 
laid upon the rind of an orange or for the 
flavor within? We only raise the question 
without venturing to furnish an answer. We 
have tried the subacid of grapes which the 
frosts have mellowed in ‘high latitudes,’ 
and may we be forgiven if we still think the 
Muscats and the Flame Tokays which ripen 
on our own hill-sides have as subtile an aroma 
and as generous juices. But if painters and 
poets do not often come to maturity here, they 
certainly get some inspiration under these 
skies, and they bear transplanting wondrous- 
ly well. Every one of them, we believe, 
has found a larger constituency, the more 
sustaining fellowship of kindred workers, and 
more satisfying rewards. 

If so many as are left were to form here a 
more perfect bond of union—professional and 
social — something would be gained; more, 
we apprehend, than would at first be taken 
into account. At present, and for lack of a 
more perfect fellowship, these have been 
jostled into a social background ; and Dives, 
as he rolls by with flashing wheels, counts 
them only as ‘poor relations,’’ at a very 
great remove from him in either blood or 


sympathy. When the artists of New York 
established their ‘‘Reunions,’’ furnishing a 
common centre for men of geniusand culture, 
there was a fitting and memorable vindica- 
tion of brains and modest worth, which had 
been needed for many a day. It was so ef- 
fectual, withal, that the coarse obstreperous- 
ness and loudness, bred of sudden wealth, 
was not a little toned down; and more than 
one of this sort was ready to go down on his 
marrow-bones for so much as a recognition 
from his ‘‘ poor relations.”” Some day it is 
possible that a guild, comprising artists and 
men of letters, may be established here. It 
was creditable to English authors that they 
did not need the pecuniary benefits offered 
by the guild which Dickens did so much to 
establish. Something better was secured in 
the fraternal intercourse which was fostered, 
and in the words of cheer, which, uttered at 
the right time, were better than wedges of 
gold. 


THE plans for a new City Hall, to be erect- 
ed in San Francisco, have been accepted by 
the Commissioners; and the fact has since 
been disclosed that toa New York architect has 
been awarded the first premium. Whereup- 
on, we have the usual protests that the prize 
should have been given to ‘‘home talent.” 
Certainly so, if that wins in a free competi- 
tion, and not otherwise. We want no more 
concessions to the provincial weakness which 
babbles about the ‘flavor of the soil,’’ and 
the necessity of doing something for the en- 
couragement of local genius. If it can not 
win in a hand-to-hand struggle with the best 
of any land, then no amount of paternal cod- 
dling and warm drinks can help it. We have 
some good architects—competent, we sup- 
pose, to furnish acceptable plans of public 
and private buildings. If the prizes had 
been offered for the best design for a City 
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Hall in New York, possibly a San Francisco 
architect might have distanced local compet- 
itors. 

We have not yet accomplished much that 
is striking or original in the way of architect- 
ure on this coast. The most notable fact, 
save in a few exceptional cases, is an utter 
failure to adapt architecture to the exigencies 
of a climate unlike any other in North Amer- 
ica, and to the physical features of a country, 
which, so far as we know, is not a tame copy 
of any other under the sun. Architecture in 
Italy has a special adaptation to that coun. 
try ; so also of Spain, France, and England. 
The art of designing buildings, public and 
private, has the distinctness of national char- 
acter. It is an outgrowth of the country — 
something born of the necessities of climate 
and the inspiration of mountain and valley. 
The moment an architect departs from some 
one of the ‘‘orders,’’ and tries to emancipate 
his art from the poverty of conventional treat- 
ment, there are ten wise men to snub such 
boldness for one to give him a word of en- 
couragement. He is limited by the caprices 
of persons who want capers cut in wood, and 
are satisfied if their houses are more spacious 
afd imposing than their neighbors’. When 
once we have fully accepted the fact that we 
have no style or school of architecture in a 
country where, for the most part, there are 
no withering heats and no biting frosts, and 
where often a sunless room is more fatal to 
health than the fierce heat of the tropics, we 
shall be ready to put conventional architect- 
ure under our feet, and originate something 
worthy of a people who honor nothing be- 
cause it happens to be old, and despise noth- 
ing because it happens to be new. 


Ir has pleased a part of ‘‘our fellow-cit- 
izens,’’ recently, to make a very radical pub- 
lic demonstration of their joy that the armies 
of one European nation have defeated the 
armies of another. We do not suppose that a 
German, a Frenchman, an Englishman, or a 
Spaniard is ever going to forget his ‘ father- 
land ;’’ and we shall find no fault with him 
that, in a private and decorous way, he re- 
joices that the bone of his bone gets the best 
of it in a national fight. But premising that 
most of these have forsworn all allegiance 
to their native country, it is not easy to shut 
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out the obvious fact that these are American 
citizens. In spite of all casuistry, the sug- 
gestion is uppermost: Can American cit- 
izens fitly indulge in public demonstrations 
of joy that the pedple of one friendly foreign 
nation have been defeated by the people of 
another? Ifa British army had recently de- 
feated a French army, besieged and captured 
Paris, would it have been just the thing, on 
the score of fitness, for all citizens of En- 
glish blood and lineage to engage in a rous- 
ing public jubilee on that account? But if 
these, in a natural way, gathered in private 
places here and there, and ‘smiled’ over 
the fact that ‘blood will tell,’”’ other citizens 
could justly take no offense. But smiling 
long and loud —in short, opening the safety- 
valves of ten thousand pairs of lungs in pub 
lic, for very joy over that which is a source 
of profound grief to one’s next-door neigh- 
bor—suggests a lack of homogeneousness no- 
where so obtrusively prominent as in this 
country. During all these demonstrations, 
and in others, the readiness with which frag- 
ments of races crystallize around old centres 
rather than a new one, only illustrates how 
much remains to be done here for a more 
perfect national unity. Now, a country 
which bestows, for the mere asking, lands and 
citizenship —in ‘fact, has established a na- 
tional soup-house for nearly all the world — 
is entitled to a just recognition on the part 
of her adopted children. It is many a day 
since we have heard any man boast that he 
was an American citizen. No other titles or 
associations ought to have such rallying pow- 
er as this. It is more than Russian, Italian, 
French, or—Hottentot. We are looking 
anxiously for the time when one segment of 
this Happy Family, who carry the national 
spoon, shall not slap the faces of another seg- 
ment of the same family, with the handle. 


WE have recently read the principal points 
in a controversy between a prominent editor 
and a lawyer, touching professional respon- 
sibility in the acceptance of retainers and the 
management of causes. The points were 
well taken on both sides, with the odds a 
little in favor of the editor, until he laid 
down the proposition that a lawyer was not 
only responsible for the character of the suits 
conducted by him, but for the character of 
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his clients also. There we parted company, 
with a clear conviction that if the accom- 
plished editor had been bred a lawyer, he 
never would have ventured to make that 
statement. The ethics of the profession do 
not require a lawyer to sit in judgment on 
the character of his causes. In most in- 
stances, he does not know the character of 
them himself until he has gone into court 
and there learned all that there is to be 
known about them. A case may have avery 
bad look out of court, and a very good one 
in it. An attorney undertakes to present the 
cause of his client, and to do his best to ob- 
tain justice in his behalf. But if lawyers 
were to decline the legal investigation of all 
causes which did not present at the outset 
clear evidence of being meritorious, justice 
would be even a greater rarity in the world 
than it now is; and the chances that aggres- 
sive editors would have smooth sailing, would 
be very much reduced. 

Nor is a lawyer responsible for the charac- 
ter of his client. A bad man may have a 
just cause. But if all clients who can not 
bring a certificate of character, are to be 
shut out of court because lawyers — who are 
officers of the court, and specially empow- 
ered to manage causes — will not appear for 
them, the sooner the symbol of Justice, on 
nearly every court-house, is smashed, the 
better. 

There are some thousands of people, of 
whom we can never know certainly whether 
they ought to be hanged, until the lawyers 
have done their very best for them. It is 
rather tough to hang a man and make his 
attorney responsible for his character after- 
ward. A noted lawyer, not long since, de- 
fended a client accused of theft. He was 
acquitted ; and having no money, paid the 
counsel-fees with the carcases of seven sheep 
which he stole out of the lawyer’s flock on 
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the following night. Let us strain the point 
by affirming that, in all probability, the law- 
yer was responsible for the character of that 
particular client. 


THERE are some trees which do not bear 
transplanting well, unless a large amount of 
native dirt is transferred with the roots. The 
bal masqué, for some reason, does not flour- 
ish as might be expected here. The accli- 
mating process has been too severe, or there 
has not been dirt enough to meet all the con- 
ditions of growth in a new country. Proba- 
bly the danger that the license, which is a 
part of this entertainment, will be abused, is 
not greater here than elsewhere. But Amer- 
icans evidently have not greatly excelled, ex- 
cept in the supplemental masquerade, where- 
in three or four fellows in villainous masks, 
arranged without any regard for artistic taste, 
filch a treasure-box from a stage-coach, and 
occasionally from an express-train. In this 
serio-comic business ‘* home talent’’ has nev- 
er been eclipsed. 

But we suspect that the legitimate da/ 
masqué (if there is any thing of the kind) 
will not take kindly to the soil for some 
time to come. A considerable number of 
people will affirm just the contrary ; and will 
devise stunning entertainments of this kind, 
see their names in a newspaper the next 
morning (if sober enough to see at all), and 
will be serenely content. Butif a still great- 
er number stubbornly withhold the stamp of 
social approval, for satisfactory reasons—and 
we can conceive:of a number of reasons 
which might be satisfactory —then, if the 
“*show’’ goes on at all, it is in an atmos- 
phere just enough chilled, beclouded, and 
overcast with an indefinable suspicion, to rob 
it of certain elements of popularity. And 
this we conceive to be just the condition of 
the da/ masgué in this city at this date. 
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UNIVERSITY ProGress: An Address deliv- 
ered before the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. By John W. Hoyt, A.M., M.D., 
President of the Wisconsin Academy. 


Dr. Hoyt’s standing entitles him to a hear- 
ing. He spoke toa select and stimulating 
audience —the Teachers of the National As- 
sociation, at their meeting of 1869, at Tren- 
ton. His address was wrought with pains- 
taking and enthusiasm. The published vol- 
ume presents a very attractive face, and a 
year’s delay has not lessened the public in- 
terest in so great a theme. 

From allusions on pages 36 and 74, one 
learns that Dr. Hoyt has been on an extend- 
ed tour of inspection, and has, therefore, had 
unusual advantages for handling his subject. 
He speaks intelligently, and as clearly as can 
be expected of a man of long sentences. A 
bit or two of fine writing at the very outset 
may seem to challenge the reader’s criticism 
before winning his interest; but, afte che 
tour to Finland, the worthy Doctor »veded 
no exordium to put himself in a glow. 

Dr. Hoyt gives us three chapters: the 
University of the Past, the University of the 
Present, and the University of the Future. 

The first portion sketches rapidly the rise 
of the great European universities, from the 
Paris, Bologna, Cambridge, and Oxford, of 
the twelfth century, down to the Berlin and 
Bonn, the St. Petersburg and Kiev, of the 
nineteenth. We get pleasant glimpses of 
the eager throngs of students— 20,000 at 
Bologna, 30,000 at Paris, and (later) 30,000 
at Oxford. We see the four ‘‘nations” at 
Paris, and the thirty-seven at Bologna. Be- 
fore printing was known, the instruction was, 
of course, by lectures. When so many na- 
tionalities were represented, a common speech 
was needed, and Latin became the univer- 
sity tongue. Lectures in the vernacular were 
an innovation, introduced by Thomasius, at 


Leipsic, in 1687. We may add that our 
American colleges clung awhile to the scho- 
lastic Latin. Dr. Hoyt shows us the tran- 
sient brilliancy of the universities at Naples 
and Salamanca ; the early insignificance, and 
the later. regal pre-eminence of the German 
universities ; the fluctuations of Cambridge 
and Oxford ; the consolidation of the French 
universities, under the first Napoleon; the 
recent development of the university idea in 
Russia ; the enthusiasm and energy display- 
ed at Helsingfors, in Finland. Truly, here 
is a fascinating history, and we could wish to 
see it more fully treated. A glance at Pres- 
ident Felton’s account of the revival of learn- 
ing in the new Athens, will illustrate the 
materials within reach of the historian of 
University Progress. Our author’s limits 
did not permit a formal history, but he has 
found space to group many interesting facts. 

The University of the Present sketches the 
condition of the higher education, as it is now 
seen. The facts are cheering. Italy has 
one university student for every 2,200 of the 
population ; Belgium, one for every 2,000; 
France, one for every 1,900; Germany, one 
for every 1,500. And the universities in these 
countries have a higher standard than most 
Americans are aware of. The courses of 
study are long and rigid. In Italy, five 
years are required for jurisprudence, six for 
medicine ; in France, four years for medi- 
cine, t).ree for law. In Germany, the gym- 
nasia cover nearly the studies of our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Their uni- 
versities are on a different and much higher 
level. Dr. Hoyt places the German univer- 
sities far in advance of all others. A good 
reason for their success and influence is, that 
they have been fostered with peculiar care. 
Not excelling in endowments—poor, in fact, 
compared with the ample foundations of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge—they have received 
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timely aid from the German Governments ; 
and German enthusiasm and pluck have 
steadily built them up. They have set high 
standards, and have been true tothem. The 
faculties of Philosophy have held a central 
place. The system of Professors extraordi- 
nary and of privat-docenten, has given a 
stimulus to candidates for scholastic position 
and fame. And let us recognize the fact that 
the Germans know how to make haste slow- 
ly. They show themselves, just now, not 
at all lacking in dash; but they are patient 
of training. They do not try to compress 
a nine-years’ course of study into five; 
and when the full discipline has been re- 
ceived, they are equipped for their scholarly 
work. 

In Italy, the Government is wisely encour- 
aging concentration. The English univer- 
sities are becoming liberalized and modern- 
ized. We could have wished for a word of 
commendation of the Scottish universities, 
which, without attempting to rival their En- 
glish neighbors, have given facilities for a 
good and cheap education to so many Scot- 
tish youth. 

American universities, while holding be- 
fore them a higher ideal than they have 
reached, are still far below the best Euro- 
pean standards. Harvard and Yale, with 
commendable ‘modesty, have but just become 
willing to call themselves Universities. Their 
scientific and professional schools have not 
yet attained the higher level; while their 
academic departments are only German gym- 
nasia. They still lack the higher ‘faculty 
of Philosophy,”’ which is the nucleus and 
the strength of the German university. A 
great many American colleges and univer- 
sities are hardly above the level of a high- 
school. We may note, in passing, how many 
of these misnamed colleges and universities 
have sprung from local rivalry and sectarian 
zeal. For some, at least, of these misno- 
mers, the excuse may be given, that with 
the hopefulness belonging to the people of a 
new and magnificent country, the founders 
of these institutions named them for the ex- 
pected future, rather than for the actual pres- 
ent. Educational speculation, like that in 
new towns and silver mines, has usually 
come to grief; and thus many high -sound- 
ing names, to which large success could alone 
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bring dignity, have become, by failure, pain- 
fully absurd. But nothing can excuse the 
use of the name University for schools of 
limited scope and an inferior grade. 

In sketching the University of the Future, 
Dr. Hoyt gives prominence to the German 
methods ; but he would have more frequent 
examinations, and some questioning and reci- 
taticn, in connection with courses of lectures. 
His watchwords for university progress are, 
‘*¢Elevation and Expansion.’”? There needs 
to be a higher standard, never lowered for 
the sake of patronage or income. State uni- 
versities should be lifted up, for the good of 
the whole system of public education. The 
primary -school, the grammar-school, the 
high-school, lead up to the university. If 
this highest link in the series be lifted, it will 
carry upward the whole chain. 

There must be expansion, also. A new 
central power is wanted, to hold together 
the cluster of schools— professional, scien- 
tific, and practical—which find their proper 
home in the university. This central power 
is ‘¢a high faculty of Philosophy,”’ for teach- 
ing ‘‘the science of knowledge,’’ ‘‘the phi- 
losophy of facts and events ;”’ for ‘*‘the pro- 
found and unselfish’’ pursuit of ‘science, 
letters, philosophy, and art.’? This want is 
finding a voice through other men. One of 
the oldest American universities, through its 
quarterly organ, and by the pen of one of its 
prominent candidates for the Presidency soon 
to be vacant, has called for this higher facul- 
ty of instruction. A university must be a 
growth. In the new community of America, 
especially in the very new State of Califor- 
nia, we can not have at once the “bright, 
consummate flower’’ of the highest culture. 
But we can hold the true standard before us, 
and work patiently and resolutely toward the 
ideal excellence. Among the universities of 
the past, the hegemony has been constantly 
shifting. Now it was at Bologna or Paris; 
now at Salamanca or Naples; again at Ox- 
ford ; once with Immanuel Kant, at KGnigs- 
berg, on the shore of the Baltic ; in this cent- 
ury, divided among the growths of German 
culture. May not the time come when Amer- 
ican enterprise and enthusiasm, sobered and 
enriched, will win the world’s honors for the 
higher scholarship? And what if not the 
least among the honorable should be found 
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gathering its pebbles of knowledge on the 
shore of our broadest ocean? 


Tue History oF PARAGUAY, WITH NoTEs 
OF PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS AND ReEM- 
INISCENCES OF DiPLOMACY UNDER DirF- 
FicuLtiges. By Charles A. Washburn, 
Commissioner and Minister Resident of 
the United States at Asuncion. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. San Francisco: A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 

The late Minister to Paraguay has pro- 
duced two large and ambitious volumes, 
where only one of moderate size would have 
served all the purposes of veracious history. 
We have no key to many of the statements 
in the first volume, which is chiefly occupied 
with a history of the country. Few references 
are made to documents, books, or other au- 
thorities. If a doubt occasionally arises 
whether there is any testimony to support 
certain historical statements, the solution of 
the doubt can not be found in the book it- 
self. 

And yet, whether we call it a history, a 
political disquisition, an official vindication 
of the ministerial conduct of the writer, in- 
volving, necessarily almost, the writing of the 
aforesaid Minister up and his opponents down, 
the work does not fail to interest the reader, 
while it often challenges his criticism. A 
book combining so many characteristics may 
come short of occupying a prominent place 
as a history, either because too much is at- 
tempted, or too little accomplished. The 
historical accounts which become standard 
authorities, are those which either show a 
masterly grouping of facts, or such a calm 
and judicial estimate of the force and signifi- 
cance of all events that little more could be 
desired. There are some pages of this his- 
tory which Bancroft or Prescott might have 
written, and many more which it is certain 
that neither would ever have given to the 
public. 

The history of a strange people, who had 
founded and built cities long before a colony 
had been planted within the limits of the 
United States; the mixture of races; the bar- 
barities of a semi-civilization; the almost total 
extinction of pure Castilian blood; the rule 
and misrule of the Jesuits; the experiments 
of more than three centuries in developing a 
nation of which the world knew little, and 
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even now does not know much; the Par- 
aguayans before the decimating war with 
Brazil and the advent of Minister Washburn; 
the Paraguayans since the war, and since 
our author has ‘seen his desires fulfilled on 
his enemies’? — these events constitute the 
staple of the work. It is a grotesque group- 
ing of great and small facts. The quarrels 
of the Minister are hardly worthy of so large 
a place in history, even if he was always in 
the right ; and one can hardly escape the im- 
pression that if the author had been more 
divested of political ambition and partisan 
heat, many of these incidents would never 
have been recorded. Nor do we think the 
author is always just toward Lopez. Ie was 
certainly an extraordinary man, or his des- 
potic reign could not have lasted so long. 
He was no coward. He marshaled his re- 
sources with wonderful skill, and fought with 
a heroism worthy of a better fate. More- 
over, he died game at last, and not an hour 
too soon for the safety of Brazil. 

Considering that Paraguay had a succes- 
sion of tyrants for rulers—of which Dr. Fran- 
cia was, in some respects, the most notable 
one —the people at times prospered wonder- 
fully under their harsh potentates. A wise 
despotism may sometimes benefit a people 
more than a lawless democracy. But long 
before the ex - Minister has put the finishing 
touches on Lopez, we are quite reconciled to 
his taking off; protesting the while, that his 
crimes and abuses lost nothing of their black- 
ness in the act of recording them. But 
whether the critical reader is altogether sat- 
isfied with this history of Paraguay? we sus- 
pect that it is the best he will get for many 
years tocome. If many trivial events have 
been recorded, we are not to forget, also, that 
in some aspects it is the ‘record of a petty 
people. Besides, one is reasonably certain 
that nothing of grave importance has escap- 
ed the attention of the writer. It is a health- 
ful indication, too, that after reading this 
work, the desire is increased to see the strange 
country and people of which it treats. Mr. 
Washburn was certainly not an idle man in 
Paraguay. He has furnished more than a 
readable history from the notes made during 
his official residence. If it has some defects, 
we are sure that the people of whom he writes 
were not worthy of a better historian. 
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Tue ENGLISH GOVERNESS AT THE SIAM- 
ESE CourT: Being Recollections of Six 
Years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. 
By Anna Harriette Leonowens. With II- 
lustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

There are no longer any fenctralia any- 
where. The private life of the most sacred 
personages is turned inside out, and book- 
wrights and newspaper correspondents pene- 
trate everywhere. If the Grand Lama of 
Thibet still secludes himself within the Snowy 
Mountains, ’tis but for a season. For curios- 
ity of late has cunning grown, and at its own 
good pleasure spies out the secrecy of every 
life. This may be Byron adapted to a mod- 
ern subject, but it is nevertheless true. Af- 
ter the New York newspapers have ‘‘inter- 
viewed’? the Japanese Mikado, and have 
drawn pen- pictures (from the life) of the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon, who rules the 
Central Flowery Kingdom, there does not 
appear to be much of any thing left for the 
ubiquitous and unconquerable book - making 
observer. The mystery which has for ages 
surrounded the existence of Oriental poten- 
tates has been the last refuge of falsehood, 
flecing from indomitable curiosity. Even this 
has gone at last —rude hands having torn 
away the tantalizing curtains which concealed 
the dread arcana from the eyes of the pro- 
fane world —and sunlight has streamed in 
upon the astonished inmates, blinking and 
cowering in their nakedness among the gaudy 
shams of their languid existence. 

Most remarkable of all these exposures is 
the simple and graphic story of the life 
which an English governess led for six years 
in the palace of the Supreme Kifig of Siam. 
Who would have thought, years ago, when 
we read of the mysterious, gilded, jeweled 
palaces of Bangkok, the royal train of white 
elephants, the awe-inspiring paraphernalia 
of P’hra Parawendt Maha Mongkut— who 
would have thought that all these splendors 
would be uncovered for us, just as a new 
Asmodeus might take the roofs off the gild- 
ed temples and harems, and expose all the 
wretched contents? But this has been done, 
and Mrs. Leonowens, in her fresh, lively 
way, tells us of all she saw. And the sight 
was not satisfactory. Human nature in a 
pagan palace, burdened though it may be 
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with a royal ceremonial and covered with 
jewels and silk attire, is a few shades weak- 
er than elsewhere. The swelling domes, 
crusted with barbaric pearl and gold, wor- 
shiped at a distance by the awe-stricken sub- 
jects of the mighty ruler, cover as much ly- 
ing, hypocrisy, vice, and tyranny as may 
have been found in the palacesof Le Grande 
Monarque in the days of the Montespans, 
the Maintenons, and the Cardinals Mazarin 
and De Retz. Poor humanity does not vary 
much, after all, whether we find it in hovel 
or castle ; and it is edifying to have the tru- 
ism so often and abundantly fortified by evi- 
dence from the four quarters of the globe. 

The English governess at the Court of 
Siam had marvelous opportunities for seeing 
the whole domestic and interior life of royal- 
ty in Siam. An instructor of the King’s 
children, she came to be on familiar terms 
with the august tyrant who holds the lives 
of a great nation in his hand. A woman, 
she was permitted to penetrate into the secret 
recesses of the harem, and could tell all that 
was fit to tell of the life of the multitudinous 
wives of the oriental despot. So we have all 
the minutia of the Siamese Court, not tedi- 
ously drawn out, but graphically sketched 
by an observant woman, and charming from 
its novelty, if nothing more. There is, too, 
a touch of sadness in all she says of the 
poor women who languish out their lives in 
this splendid misery. The poor child - wife 
of the King, who sang a scrap of ‘ There is 
a Happy Land, far, far away ;’’ the concu- 
bine, beaten on the mouth with a slipper — 
these, and all others like them, are the som- 
bre shadows of the interior life of the royal 
abode. We close the book, heartily glad 
that we are not subjects of his Golden-Footed 
Majesty of Siam. 


Tatxs Asout PEopPLe’s STOMACHS. By 
Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. San Francisco: A. Roman 
& Co. 

Dr. Lewis understands the art of ‘‘ putting 
things,’’ by which his professional knowl- 
edge is turned to account, as well as some 
that is not professional. If a readable book 
can, at the same time, be made to answer 
most of the purposes of an advertisement, 
then we suspect that the author has achieved 
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a double success, in a qualified way, When 
the same author gave to the public Zhe Mew 
Gymnastics, every body who read the book 
was tempted to go through a course of re- 
medial antics. Peopie struck out right and 
left, kicked, poised, turned somersaults, and 
fought real and imaginary diseases with pu- 
gilistic vigor. If the remedy was not always 
effectual, it was asafe one. The Doctor fur- 
bished up a few old truths appealing to the 
average common sense of the people, and se- 
cured as good a return for as small an amount 
of real knowledge as, perhaps, any of that 
class of medical men who become publicists 
in order to draw attention to their peculiari- 
ties of practice. Patients rushed to the Doc- 
tor, gymnasia were opened, and there was 
the flood - tide of success. Then our author 
went after the consumptives, and all who had 
any hereditary proclivities of that kind, with 
a book on Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
them Strong. Probably sixty per cent. of the 
people living east of the Hudson River inher- 
it tendencies more or less strong toward con- 
sumption. The book had the negative merit 
It appealed to 


of being devoid of quackery. 
the popular judgment ; it was bought, read, 
and we may suppose that many persons prof- 
ited by it; but none so much, probably, as 
the author, who put ducats in his pocket. 

It is said that all important truths revolve 
in a cycle, and as the world becomes older, 


these cycles become shorter. When the 
world was younger, it might have taken five 
hundred years for an old truth to come round 
again. Now, it may be expected as often 
as once in ten years. Dr. Lewis, in his 
Talks About People’s Stomachs, tells us noth- 
ing new. But he discourses wisely and ag- 
gressively. We are piqued by the slipshod 
style which continually suggests the medical 
stump-speech. But this blunt and homely 
way arrests the attention of the masses, for 
whose benefit, next to the Doctor’s, we may 
suppose the book to have been written. 

He starts out with the radical proposition 
that ‘gluttony counts a hundred victims 
where drunkenness counts one.’’? More than 
any other people under the sun, Americans 
are the victims of gluttony and bad cooks. 
We exhibit the anomaly of an overfed peo- 
ple who do not get enough to eat —that is, 
not enough of that which is wholesome and 
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best adapted to develop brain and muscle. 
Dr. Lewis shows that the average food of the 
people is not only bad in quality, but it costs 
double what a more healthful and nutritious 
diet should cost. He affirms that some of 
the most wholesome dishes are rarely scen 
on the tables of the poor, because they are 
cheap and might be taken as evidences of 
poverty. The rich man will take kindly to 
his cracked wheat or oatmeal pudding, his 
coarse bread, and the joint which makes a 
good soup, because he knows such a bill of 
fare is the best, while the poor too often re- 
pudiate it lest it might be thought that they 
really can afford nothing better. An ill-fed 
people, gaunt, restless, and dyspeptic, ought 
to profit by the blunt truths set forth in this 
book. But if we are really to die of glut- 
tony, let the feast be a good one. 


Poems. By Lucretia Maria Davidson. With 
Illustrations, by F. O. C. Darley. Edited 
by M. Oliver Davidson. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 

Fifty years ago, there were few female 
poets in the United States. Indeed, there 
were few women who had any place in lit- 
erature ; and literature itself occupied but a 
small space in the crowding activities of the 
time. Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Lydia Maria Child, and a few other women 
whose names now are found only in the an- 
cient catalogues of American authors, were 
delighting the generation with their works ; 
and the meagre ‘‘announcements of new 
books,’”? made by the slow publishers of the 
day, read comically now, in the midst of the 
prodigal outpouring of books of poetry, ro- 
mance, travel, biography, philosophy, and 
speculation— good, bad, and indifferent — 
with which the world is flooded. The vast 
issues of the newspaper press yet slumbered 
in the womb of time; periodicals were few 
and thin ; books rare and costly ; and a na- 
tive, original writer was a rare creature; a 
female writer a greater rarity. 

It is pleasant to linger over the pastoral 
simplicity of that older time — for fifty years 
is a long period in American history. Upon 
such a wide and almost starless horizon ap- 
peared the phosphorescent genius of a preco- 
cious poetess. A child, reared in the seclu- 
sion of a village in northern New York, was 
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writing poems which actually endured the 
cold immortality of print. At the age of five 
years, she secretly composed small verses 
upon scraps of paper, which were carefully 
concealed from her parents. At twelve, she 
wrote poems which still haunt the American 
encyclopedias of early authors; and before 
she was sixteen years old, she produced works 
full of originality, fire, and genius. 

It is impossible now to say how much of 
the fame of Lucretia Davidson was due to 
the then existing state of literature, how 
much to her youth, and how much to her 
untimely death. Something must be excus- 
ed to the partial affection of admiring friends, 
who thought her a prodigy when living; and 
something must be allowed to that loving 
charity which can not justly criticise the im- 
perfect works of a fragile girl, whose life was 
that of a crushed violet, rather than that of a 
mature and fully-developed rose, challenging 
and commanding admiration. And it must 
be said, that, though the affectionate hand 
of relationship has done well to revive the 
memory of the young poetess in this elegant 
volume, no especial service has been render- 
ed to literature by this revival. To those 
who have caught some echoes of the old- 
time praises of the marvelous girl, and have 
never studied her works, the book will be a 
disappointment. 

One ‘can not bring himself to apply the 
critic’s scalpel to these imperfect works. 
They are chiefly suggestive of what might 
have been. They are full of sweetness, ten- 
derness, and imagination ; not unmelodious, 
they are yet crude, but promised much for 
the future of the young writer, had she lived. 
This is, at best, but a withered garland ; as 
such, we lay it tenderly on the grave of one 
who might have taken a noble place among 
the poets of the world. 


VAGABOND ADVENTURES. By Ralph Keel- 
er. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


As Mr. Keeler’s subject is one that modern 
taste demands should be treated humorously, 
he has shown both good taste and shrewd 
appreciation, in flavoring these vagabond ex- 
periences of his early youth with humor. 
Fifty years ago, adventures of this sort would 
have been pathetic, or interwoven with much 
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moralizing ; now, the writer’s only excuse 
for reproducing them is for the sake of the 
fun or esprit that they may contain. The 
sentimental reader will occasionally fall upon 
incidents which suggest rather than imply 
pathos— incidents which would make wom- 
en, and particularly mothers, say, ‘Poor 
fellow!’’ but we do not feel sufficiently as- 
sured of Mr, Keeler’s pathetic powers to wish 
that he had talked of them other than in the 
vein he has employed. Even here his hu- 
mor has occasionally a touch of that profes- 
sional labor which belonged to the fun-mak- 
ing troubadours with whom he was most fa- 
miliar, and of whom he has written so pleas- 
antly. 

In the bright lexicon of youth, there is prob- 
ably no one word which conjures up so much 
meaning or such vast possibilities of a roman- 
tic future as “‘runaway.”” We can imagine 
that to most young people Mr. Keeler’s story 
of his boyish vagabondage will be very fas- 
cinating—none the less so, perhaps, that it 
‘ends well,’’ and leaves the hero in a posi- 
tion of assured respectability. Older readers 
will be glad to learn something of a kind of 
American life and character in regard to which 
good American literature has been unwar- 
rantably reticent, and in which we can not 
help thinking must be found the true Ameri- 
can romance. 


ReporT ON EpuCcATION. By John W. 
Hoyt, M. D., United States Commissioner. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1870. 

Dr. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, was the Commis- 
sioner designated by the United States Gov- 
ernment to examine the ‘Department of 
Social Science ’’ at the late Paris Exposition, 
and to report upon the various systems of 
education there presented. The first great 
Exposition, to which Dr. Hoyt was also sent, 
taught the important lesson that the most 
advanced nations were those in which a 
knowledge of science and art had been most 
freely and generously diffused. In organ- 
izing this department at Paris, it seemed to 
be the object of the Emperor to set this great 
law of development before the nations in the 
most solemn and authoritative manner, by 
bringing first in the ‘‘ Order of Recompenses’”’ 
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those subjects which most directly promote 
the social improvement of man. 

The number of exhibitors by nationalities 
was 1,095; and so many new facts were 
elicited, so many suggestions and new sources 
of information afforded, that the Commis- 
sioner did not close his work until he had 
made for the third time a personal inspection 
of the leading, and especially the industrial, 
schools of all the European states. 

The result of this labor is a handsome vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, whose 
most characteristic merits are, first, its com- 
prehensiveness, embracing, as it does, every 
class of educational institutions, from the 
primary school to the university; and its at- 
tempt, by a critical and philosophic discus- 
sion of the many subjects embraced, to solve 
some of the leading and most difficult edu- 
cational problems. 

If any one desires to understand the cause 
of the steady growth of Prussian power— 
what it is that has enabled her to convert with 
ease her immense productive, industrial en- 
ergy into an irresistible destructive force—we 
recommend to him this book. To all inter- 
ested in the new education, and the opinions 
which are leavening the oldest and most set- 
tled institutions into conformity with the 
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spirit of the present age, it will be a standard 
book for years to come. To teachers and 
those who hold in trust the new institutions 
founded on the gifts of our National and 
State Governments, it will prove of great 
value. And it goes far to answer a question 
more important than all others in California, 
*«What shall we do with our boys?”’ 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REVENUE Ma- 
RINE. By N. Broughton Devereux, Chief 
of Office. Washington. 1871. 


This report embodies a great number of 
interesting facts relating to the Revenue Ser- 
vice, the condition of marine hospitals, and 
the improvements made in boats and other 
apparatus used at life-saving stations. Hon* 
orable mention is made of the researches of 
Captain C. M. Scammon, into the natural 
and physical history of the Pacific Coast ; of 
the valuable papers contributed by him on 
the classification of whales, the sea-elephant, 
sea-otter, and fur-seals. The Revenue Ma- 
rine is constantly rendering important inci- 
dental service by its contributions to the Na- 
tional Museum, illustrating the natural his- 
tory of the country along the shore - lines on 
both sides of the continent. 
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